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Real Values in British Foreign Trade, 1798-1853 


I 


'N 1696 the British began to keep records of their imports and exports 

. in terms of money values. For this purpose, tables of prices were pre- 
pared first for England, and subsequently for Ireland and for Scotland, 
with the rates based, it is said, on market conditions at the time. Some 
adjustments in the initial valuations were made in the early years, but 
thereafter, for over a century and a half, the same prices were used in 
calculating “official” values.’ For imports and re-exports they supplied 
the sole basis for computing money values throughout this period. For 
exports of domestic produce and manufactured goods, however, a con- 
current series of declared values was begun when a convoy tax was 
imposed ad valorem in 1798; but this series, though continued after the 
war, has been overshadowed by the “official” valuations which attained 
something of the respectability of a time-hallowed tradition.” Year after 
year through peace and war, dearth and plenty, high prices and low, 
the clerks meticulously multiplied their quantities by these unchanging 
rates. In other words, British “official” trade values became progressively 
more useless as measures of current market values until the system was 
reformed in 1854. As a result, historians and economists are faced with 
frustration or distortion in any question dependent on a fairly accurate 
knowledge of the course, or the terms, or the balance of British trade 
in the period. 

The problem of determining what British trade values actually were 


1G. N. Clark, Guide to English Commercial Statistics, 1696-1782 (London: Royal Historical 
Society, 1938), pp. 8-12, 40-41. 

2Even after a new method of valuation was set up in 1854, the old system was continued 
simultaneously and the results printed for another fifteen years for the benefit, perhaps, of the 
devotees of the old order. Eighteen sixty-nine was the last year in which the writer was able to 
find the “official” valuations in their accustomed place in Parliamentary Papers, “Accounts and 
Papers (1) Financial: Trade and Navigation.” 
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is not insoluble for the nineteenth-century part of the period. It is the 
purpose here to survey briefly the main features of the problem and the 
attempts that have been made to solve it, and then to present a set of 
estimated real values of British imports and re-exports from 1798 on, 
when the declared values of exports are available for co-ordinate use. If 
the estimates developed here are valid, Britain was, contrary to common 
assumption and in spite of her head start in applying machine tech- 
niques, an importing country throughout these years. 

It may be doubted whether the “official” values ever supplied a really 
correct picture of the state of British foreign trade, for there were some 
curious discrepancies in the prices used that weaken confidence in their 
validity as a measure of market value even in the first years. Few 
articles were listed at precisely the same rate for each of the three king- 
doms, and the differences are sometimes very large. In several cases 
also the same commodities were put down for the same kingdom at 
radically different prices for import and re-export.’ One might suppose 
that a large spread between the import and re-export valuations 
reflected the monopolistic colonial practices still generally prevalent 
when the tables took their final form. But why a large difference on 
some colonial articles and none at all on others? These peculiarities 
suggest that ideas were as influential as facts in determining the 
price lists. 

Whatever the original validity of the “official” prices, market values 
changed a great deal during the five generations in which they were 
used. When price levels were high in the Napoleonic period, the 
declared value of exports regularly exceeded the “official” ratings—by 
as much as 80 per cent in 1803. Thereafter, wider use of machine 
processes, and postwar deflation, gradually reversed this relationship. 
By 1854 the old “official” method overvalued exports by 120 per cent. 
Re-exports, too, were overrated by 60 per cent in the same year. Imports, 
on the other hand, were worth 19 per cent more by the new computed 
price method applied in 1854 than by the old system. Altogether then, 
the “official” values utterly misrepresented the actual terms of trade. 
Instead of the favorable balance of £119.8 million in visible trade 
shown by the “official” figures for 1854, there was in fact a negative 
balance of £36.6 million. The “official” figures had become a gross 
caricature of the facts. 

Unfortunately, the unreliability of the “official” values, by the nine- 


8 The lists were published in Parliamentary Papers, 1826 (385), XXII, 3-10. 
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teenth century at least, has been too little appreciated. This has done 
great harm. By showing an amazingly steady growth in the value of 
exports, and always a favorable balance of trade, the “official” values 
confirmed, and seemingly justified, lingering mercantilist notions and 
delayed the adjustment of British thought and practice to her real needs 
for a healthy economic life.* They still confuse thought and teaching 
on the rationale of the economic development of this most studied 
industrial country. To this day the “official” figures, on exports espe- 
cially, are quoted, often without any warning that, though useful per- 
haps as a rough over-all indication of quantity change, they are not 
to be trusted as a measure of value. Textbooks, special studies, and 
even seemingly careful statistical volumes commonly use the “official” 
values, with the pound sterling sign prefixed, to indicate that exports 
doubled and redoubled in value in the first half of the nineteenth 
century.’ Although the tables of declared values of exports are probably 
reasonably reliable, as will be shown, they are all too commonly 
ignored. 

It is not quite clear how to account for this persistent predilection 
for the wrong figures on exports. Possibly the preference for them is 
explained by the fact that the “official” values confirm the easy assump- 
tion that Britain’s lead in developing machine techniques forced the 
growth of her exports as much in value as in volume. It may be 
forgotten that machine processes tended to reduce prices as well as 
costs. But the taproot of the difficulty may be that word “official.” It 
carries weight and gives a false sense of security even to those who 
should know its limitations. 

It makes a good deal of difference which set of figures on exports 
one uses in interpreting this period in British economic history.° By the 


4 Officials in the Board of Trade realized the limitations of these statistics. See, for example, 
G. R. Porter, The Progress of the Nation, 3 vols. (London: Charles Knight & Co., 1836-43), 
II, 98-100. Porter was chief statistician in the Board of Trade from 1834 to 1840. But the 
peculiar character of the “official” values was not explained in the annual publications seen 
by Parliament and public. 

5 Two examples will suffice. W. P. Hall and W. S. Davis, The Course of Europe since Water- 
loo (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1941), p. 148, cites “official” values of exports for 
1821, 1831, 1841, and 1851 to demonstrate “an unparalleled record” of growth. Actually the 
increase for a later thirty-year period, from 1841 to 1871, is almost as dramatic in real values 
as this one in fictitious values. A very serious statistical case, widely quoted, is William Page, 
Commerce and Industry (London: Constable and Company, 1919), II, 71. Page cites the 
“official” values from 1815 to 1853 with the completely misleading notation that for exports 
declared values are given “throughout.”—Jdid., II, xi. Even Elie Halévy is misled by this unfor- 
tunate error.—History of the English People, 1830-1841 (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1937), p. 284 n. 

® Both “official” and declared values are given in Tables 1 and 2 below. 
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“official” method of accounting, British commercial policies, for exam- 
ple, seem to have been sound, successfully nursing British industries 
into increasingly vigorous life while the nation built up huge foreign 
investments by steadily increasing surpluses of exports over imports. 
The argument Bismarck used when he turned the German Empire 
toward protection in 1879 seems to be justified completely. England, 
“the mighty athlete,” had entered the fray of free competition only 
after hardening her sinews under high tariffs. But if the declared values 
of exports are authentic, it may be concluded that Britain adopted her 
free-trade policy after a period of twenty-five years of relative stagna- 
tion in the values of her export trade. By these figures, exports of the 
United Kingdom in 1836, the best year in the decade before Peel’s first 
free-trade budget, were worth only 4 per cent more than in 1815. Or to 
take depression years, they were scarcely 14 per cent more in 1842 than 
in 1816, an interval in which population rose by about 4o per cent and 
the real value of imports by about 50 per cent. This suggests hardening 
of the arteries instead of the sinews, with some symptoms of a rising 
social blood pressure. Adoption of a free-trade policy may have been an 
escape from premature senescence. 


II 


Actually the declared valuations begun in 1798 can be accepted as a 
fairly accurate statement of the real value of British exports. No one 
was in a better position to know the market value of their goods, many 
of them highly manufactured, than the exporters themselves. Indeed, 
this method affords the only practicable way to secure correct market 
values for manufactured goods; and when the system of recording trade 
statistics was overhauled in 1854, declared values were retained as real 
values for exports.’ In the years of the ad valorem convoy duty there 
was possibly some incentive to understate value. After the war, there 
was little reason for undervaluation for most commodities,® and from 
1813 on there was a penalty provided by law for fraudulent returns.” 


7 Parliamentary Papers, “First Report of the Commissioner on Customs,” 1857 [2186], III, 
121-22. 

8 The few heavy export taxes were specific duties, for example, 17s. on each cauldron of coal, 
affording no motive for misrepresenting real value because it had no bearing on the tax. Ad 
valorem export duties, payable for many years after 1815 on some commodities, were extremely 
light—o.5 per cent—too trivial to encourage undervaluation. See customs schedules in Parlia- 
mentary Papers, 1898, LXXXV. 

9A fine of £20 and detention of the goods.—53 Geo. III cap. 98. 
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The declared values are not perfect. As late as 1859, the commissioner 
of customs complained of carelessness on the part of exporters in filing 
their returns, and more particularly of failure to notify the customhouse 
when goods declared for export were not shipped. But in his opinion 
the net effect of easygoing ways was not undervaluation but overvalu- 
ation.’” All in all, we may fairly conclude that the declared values are 
reasonably reliable. They may overstate real values somewhat, but they 
err far less than the “official” figures. 


Ill 


We have, then, fairly dependable figures on the real values of 
British exports from 1798 on. If we also had a reasonably reliable series 
on the real values of imports and re-exports for the same years, we 
might see the international trade position of Britain as it actually was. 
Happily, British imports and re-exports were predominantly raw mate- 
rials and foodstuffs. In contrast to Britain’s exports, there were only a 
few imports whose market values were very much _ influenced 
by special factors of design or workmanship. It should be possible, 
therefore, with the aid of commodity price series, to compute the real 
values of British imports and re-exports and thus fill in this serious 
gap in economic knowledge. 

Several attempts have already been made at one time and another to 
estimate these real values. With the possible exception of the detailed 
computations of Thomas Irving and R. Marshall for Great Britain and 
Ireland, respectively, as an average for the years 1796-1798 “agreeably 
to the prices current,” ** the early efforts made before the days of syste- 
matic studies of prices are not very reliable. In no case was a continuous 
series computed. When price series were available by the middle of the 
nineteenth century, interest in the subject had apparently died out. As 
far as I know, it was not until the marked revival of attention to inter- 


10 Parliamentary Papers, “Third Report,” 1859, sess. 2 [2540], XIV, 16-17. 

11 Parliamentary Papers, “Commercial Accounts,” 1800, pp. 5-11, 43-51. Irving was inspector 
general of imports and exports for Great Britain; Marshall held the same office for Ireland. 
Another possible exception is the effort of William Irving, inspector general of customs, made 
in the first decade of the nineteenth century. It is difficult from the data given to appraise the 
accuracy of his results, but his import values seem too low, his re-exports too high, though in 
the latter case he may have included English re-exports to Ireland.—Parliamentary Papers, 1812 
(63) (271) and (281), X. He stated to the Bullion Committee that he secured his prices from 
merchants. His very brief evidence, however, rather suggests that he was anxious to show a 
favorable balance of trade.—Parliamentary Papers, “Bullion Report,” 1810, III, 137-38, 144-46. 
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national trade balances in the chaotic years after World War I that 
further efforts were made to resolve the riddle of Britain’s real trading 
status in the earlier postwar era. In the 1930’s two interesting attempts 
were made and published, one by E. V. Morgan,” the other, more sub- 
stantial and filling in most of the gap, by Werner Schlote.’* A brief 
examination of the methods employed may throw some light on the 
procedures that are necessary. The results achieved by both are certainly 
better than the “official” returns, but both have avoidable flaws that 
reduce their reliability as estimates or approximations. 

Morgan’s series is based on a sample method of procedure. Using 
Silberling’s prices, he calculates the real values of some nineteen articles 
of import and ten of re-export for each year from 1805 to 1821. These 
samplings constitute a varying proportion of the total flow, ranging 
from 37 to 53 per cent for imports and from 22 to 37 per cent for re-ex- 
ports, measured by “official” values. Assuming these are reasonably 
typical of the whole list, Morgan simply multiplies the total “official” 
value for each year by the ratio of his real to the “official” value of 
the sample.** 

Morgan’s method is not well suited to the special nature of the 
problem. The valuations of the samples are tied to the qualities used in 
the price series without allowance for import of goods of other grades. 
A more serious weakness is that there are too few samples. The ratio 
of real to “official” value differs so much from commodity to com- 
modity *° that it is of paramount importance, if a sampling method is 
to be used, that the list be a large one. In fact, a sampling method is not 
satisfactory in dealing with this problem. If the list were twice as long, 
it would still be uncertain, even improbable, that the ratio of the residue 
was approximately the same as that of the sample. 


12E, V. Morgan, “Some Aspects of the Bank Restriction Period, 1797-1821,” Economic 
History, Ill (1939), 205-21. 

13 Werner Schlote, “Entwicklung und Struckturwandlungen des englischen Aussenhandels 
von 1700 bis zur Gegenwart,” Probleme der Weltwirtschaft (Jena, 1938), p. 62. 

14 Unfortunately the series is marred by some statistical inconsistencies. British imports from 
Ireland seem to be included for the years 1805 to 1819 but excluded for the years 1820 to 
1821; British re-exports to Ireland included for 1805 to 1817 but excluded for 1818 to 1821; 
and in the export series of declared values, British exports to Ireland are included for 1805 to 
1816 but United Kingdom figures used for 1817 to 1821. No notation is made of these 
curiously selected shifts. 

15 The real value of West Indian cotton in 1805 was over three times the “official” rate of 
7.3/4d. per pound. That of East Indian cotton was over twice the “official” rate of 7d. Coffee, 
on the other hand, was listed at £7 per cwt. but ordinary Jamaica sold in bond at an average 
of only £7/16/- in 1805. 
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To control all the variables and to calculate real values with absolute 
precision is scarcely possible. Even if one could employ such a company 
of clerks as prepared the original “official” .returns to work them out 
in detail year by year, gaps in price data would still leave some elements 
of uncertainty. All that can reasonably be aimed at is an approximation 
by methods which should offer a fair degree of reliability or probability. 
Such an approximation is much more difficult to achieve, and the results 
more exasperatingly uncertain, for the investigator who limits his frame 
of reference to this early period alone. Norman J. Silberling, working 
in these years, came to the conclusion “after many attempts and much 
consideration” that it was “wholly impracticable to reduce official 
values to even approximate real values.” ** What is needed is a method 
that will control the major variables and will afford some check or test 
to indicate the degree of reliability attributable to the results. These 
requirements can be met by taking as the starting point the period from 
1854 to 1869 when the old system was continued side by side with the 
new. Indeed, these years are the only satisfactory point of departure. 

Werner Schlote has in part taken advantage of this opportunity. His 
series extends from 1801 to 1860 and uses 1854-1860 as base years. While 
he does not explain precisely all the steps and expedients he employed, 
he does state that his method takes account of (1) the quantities of 
each commodity of import and re-export each year from 1814 to 1860 
and (2) current values. The latter seem to be determined by the use of 
Jevons’ general commodity index as well as the ratios of the average 
of the new computed real values for the years 1854 to 1860 to the old 
“official” values.” 

Schlote does not project his estimates beyond his base years to test 
them further against the real values. However, these seven base years 
offer some pragmatic test of the adequacy of his method. The results, 
though much better than the “official” values, are only fairly accurate. 
The errors range up to 7.4 per cent on imports and up to 14.5 per cent 
on re-exports. Had he projected his estimates forward through the years 
1861 to 1865 when the American Civil War brought a wild rise in cot- 
ton prices, he would have put his method to better test—a test much 


16 Norman J. Silberling, “Financial and Monetary Policy of Great Britain During the 
Napoleonic Wars,” The Quarterly Journal of Economics, XXXVIII (1924), 229. 

17 Schlote, Probleme der Weltwirtschaft, pp. 33-37 and Appendix, Tables 2 and 3. In esti- 
mating real values for the years 1801 to 1812 for which he did not have quantity data, Schlote 
multiplies the total annual “official” value by Jevons’ general index and a price ratio based on 
his estimate of total real values for 1814. 
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needed as a clue to the degree of probability attributable to his estimates 
for the years of rapid price change during and after the Napoleonic 
Wars. Had he done so, much larger errors would most certainly have 
shown up with the use of Jevons’ general index. 

It is precisely this use of a general index with individual commodities 
that explains the size of the errors in some of the base years and that 
raises doubts about the reliability of the estimates for other years in the 
series. A general index, unless it is weighted—and here the weighting 
would have to be revised year by year—averages prices. Components of 
small quantity importance in the flow of trade have as much influence 
in determining the average as do commodities of large volume. If prices 
of all articles moved always in the same direction and at the same rate, 
Schlote’s method would be a satisfactory one. They rarely do so. In this 
period prices sometimes varied as much in relation to one another as 
did the quantity imported or re-exported. To depend on a general price 
index, therefore, was to throw away a large part of the precision pos- 
sible. Clearly, Schlote should have applied individual price series to each 
article whenever obtainable. 


IV 


As suggested above, there is probably no feasible method for solving 
with absolute accuracy this problem of real values of imports and 
re-exports. What is needed is a reasonable compromise between preci- 
sion and practicability. The nature of the data dictates such a 
compromise. 

What we have to work with is as follows: (1) A series of “official” 
values itemized for most of the commodities of import and re-export 
and published regularly from 1804 to 1869.’ These values, it will be 
recalled, were based on price tables drawn up at the end of the seven- 
teenth century and were sadly out of date by the nineteenth century. 
The degree of departure from real values differed markedly from com- 
modity to commodity. The proportions each commodity bore to the 
total flow of trade varied greatly from year to year, as did also the 
proportions of the various qualities of some commodities. Moreover, in 
several cases the tables set very different rates on the same kind of article 
entering and leaving England, Scotland, and Ireland. Some allowance 
for these variables must be made in any use of the “official” values. (2) 
Real values computed by the customhouse on the basis of actual market 


18 Parliamentary Papers, “Accounts and Papers (1) Financial: Trade and Navigation.” 
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prices from 1854 on. Thus the “official” and the real-value series overlap 
for a period of sixteen years. (3) Price series for many, but not all, of 
the more important articles of British import and re-export. 

To take into account as many of these elements as possible, I have 
used the following procedure. First, from the important articles of 
import and re-export for the years just following 1854, forty-six com- 
modities or groups of commodities of import and twenty-six of re-ex- 
port were ultimately selected in accordance with (1) the availability of 
relevant price data over at least a substantial part of the period when 
real values were to be determined and (2) the accuracy of the results 
when tested against the computed real values from 1854 to 1869. 
Secondly, using the years 1858-1860 as base years,”” the annual “official” 
value of each commodity was multiplied by the ratio of the real value 
computed by the customhouse for 1858-1860 to “official” value for 
these years.” To allow for price change from year to year, the figure 
thus obtained was multiplied by the price index pertaining to it to get 
the real value for each year. Next, the “official” values of these com- 
modities were added together for each year and the total subtracted 
from the total “official” value of the imports and re-exports respectively 
to secure the “official” value of the residue or remainder, the articles not 
treated with separate ratios and indexes. The “official” value * of this 
residue was then similarly multiplied by its price ratio for the base years 
1858-1860 and by a general price index to determine its real value for 
each year. Finally, the estimated real values of the commodities and of 
the residue were added, making the total estimated real value for 
each year. 

The commodities separately treated constituted a fairly high propor- 
tion of the total volume. Measured by “official” values they constituted 


19In most cases, 1858-60, when the new system was well established, were used as base 
years. The years 1854-57 and 1861-69 were used to test the results against the customhouse 
returns of real values. In a few cases, 1854-56 were used as base years. 

20 By using a price ratio based on the new computed real values of 1858-60, instead of the 
simpler method of quantity multiplied by price current, I make some allowance—the same as 
the customhouse in those years—for the different qualities of a commodity imported and 
re-exported. Undoubtedly the proportions changed from year to year, but it is not possible to 
make very exact allowance for this except in a few cases like cotton and wool where data on 
country of origin afford an indication of quality and permit more adequate annual allowance. 
There is sometimes another limitation on strict accuracy. This derives from the fact that the 
prices of the various qualities of a commodity do not always move in the same direction or at 
the same rate as the prices of the single quality used in the price series. 

21 “Official” values had to be used here since they supplied the only ready means of making 
some allowance for the differing relative values and the differing standards of measurement of 
the variety of components. “Official” values also took account of those articles admitted by value 
rather than by quantity, though the amount here was very small. 
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81 per cent of imports and 80 per cent of re-exports in 1869, and 83 per 
cent and 81 per cent respectively in 1854. As I worked backwards from 
the base years, the number of commodities and groups of commodities 
separately treated declined for various reasons.” By 1814 it had fallen 
to thirty-five for imports and twenty for re-exports, still representing, 
however, a high proportion of the totals—83 per cent and 85 per cent, 
respectively. In 1805, thirty-three import commodities or groups con- 
stituted 76 per cent of the total whereas sixteen re-exports constituted 
73 per cent. The number of commodities, and the proportions of cov- 
erage, then fell off rapidly year by year because neither “official” values 
nor figures on quantity could be found for the commodities dropped.” 
By 1798 imports were down to thirteen constituting only 42 per cent of 
the total, re-exports down to seven, only 14 per cent of the total.” 

The test years were invaluable in indicating the need for some variety 
in the treatment of the different commodity series. For most articles, 
the “official” values are a fair measure of changes in volume from year 
to year and could be used instead of direct quantity figures, thus simpli- 
fying a little the bookkeeping involved in computing the residue each 
year. In cases where “official” rates of valuation differed appreciably for 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, with notable variations in the flow to 
these sections, it was necessary to use quantity figures, recording also the 
“official” values for use in computing the residue. It was necessary also, 
because of wide fluctuations of flow and price over the years, to break 
down some commodities into separate series by quantity and by country 
of origin as: East Indian and other cotton; British and foreign sugar 
and coffee; Australian, Saxon, and Spanish wool; and to treat separately 
such related items as saltpeter and cubic niter (1840-1869) ; raw, waste, 
thrown, and manufactured silk; and copper ore, regulus, and bricks 
(1833-1869). In a sense this meant covering over sixty commodities 


22In most cases the articles dropped between 1814 and 1854 were latecomers in trade. In 
other cases the volume diminished to trivial importance, too small to be listed separately in the 
annually published returns by “official” values. 

23In each such case, the price ratio of the residue was recomputed to allow for the price 
ratio of the commodity thus dropped from separate treatment and added to the residue. 

24 Measured by real values or estimated real values, the proportions represented by these com- 
modities diverged very slightly from proportions by “official” values. They were as follows: 


Imports Re-exports 

(Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
IBOO. Soiskisuisbonaienenien 79 81 
ROSH aun eeaseewace ees cs 83 75 
IBIMs cous eek eeasie hee 83 82 
IUDs scecheGwnvienceciocs 80 73 


IGDD accehsousssneccnss 45 17 
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rather than the forty-six referred to above. By and large the decisions 
were made on a pragmatic basis. Quite elaborate breakdowns were 
tried with some articles and found to be less successful in the test years. 

Perhaps the most important matter was that of the price series. For 
the years from 1846 to 1869, the problem was not very difficult. Sauer- 
beck’s individual commodity indexes, based on monthly quotations,” 
were suitable for the majority of the articles covered. Tooke’s quarterly 
quotations were also used for some articles from 1846 to 1857 and a 
sequence made out from the computed average prices used by the 
customhouse after 1853. In these instances, 1854-1856 were used as base 
years to promote consistency for the earlier years though somewhat at 
the expense of the test years. For the residue of imports and re-exports, 
treated as a lump, Sauerbeck’s general index was modified by removing 
certain irrelevant articles, such as coal, and by strengthening others. As 
was to be expected, this residue offered the greatest difficulty, chiefly 
because of variations in volume and therefore of ratios from the base 
years. In the test years it showed the largest departures from accuracy, 
though less deviation proportionately than some of its components like 
currants and oranges, which refused to yield satisfactorily to separate 
treatment through lack of sufficiently relevant price series. The law of 
averages does give some aid when other expedients fail and when not 
called on too often. 

For the years before 1846, the problem of price series was more diffi- 
cult. There were no price indexes for separate commodities, such as 
Sauerbeck’s, ready to hand. Jevons’ group indexes are of little value in 
application to particular commodities. It was necessary to construct a 
price index for each commodity treated. For this purpose chief reliance 
was placed on the series of monthly quotations for many commodities 
used by Arthur D. Gayer, Anna Jacobson Schwartz, Walt W. Rostow, 
and Isaiah Frank in their study of “The Growth and Fluctuation of 
British Economy, 1790-1850,” not yet published.” Transfer to these was 
made on the basis of the estimated real values for the five years 1846- 
1850. For corn, I used the prices of the English Gazette, but modified 
them by a rough deduction to allow for duties, using the rates for for- 
eign grains when prices were high, for colonial grains when prices were 


25 Augustus Sauerbeck, “On the Prices of Commodities and the Precious Metals,” Journal of 
the Statistical Society, XLIX (London, 1886), 632-48. 

26] am particularly indebted to Mrs. Schwartz for the loan of typescript copies of many of 
these series over a period of several years for recurrent reference, and for much valuable 
advice also. 
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low. For tea, the average import price series prepared by the custom- 
house was used.”’ Tooke’s quarterly quotations were again resorted to 
for a few commodities. For rice, Cole’s prices for Charleston and New 
York ordinary were used from 1830 to 1850.”° For the residue, Silber- 
ling’s general index was applied without modification except in the 
years 1798 to 1804 when allowance was made for the increased number 
of important articles covered by this lump treatment. 

Within this framework the same methods and procedures were 
applied for the years 1798 to 1853 as in the test years. The innumerable 
arithmetical operations have been checked carefully by other hands to 
eliminate clerical errors.” The test years should, therefore, furnish some 
indication, though by no means a guarantee, of the degree of reliability 
which can be attached to the estimates of real values in the other years 
of the series. 

In two respects these test years supply a good check on ability 
to cope with some of the variables faced in the war years of the series 
particularly. First, it was a period of very rapid changes. Steam naviga- 
tion, just coming into its own on the busier freight routes, was begin- 
ning to multiply the sources of supply and the range of quality and 
price of British imports. The completion of the British free-trade policy, 
which made the whole United Kingdom a kind of free port, combined 
with the wider application of machine processes on the Continent, pro- 
moted a tremendous growth of British re-exports—an increase of 153 
per cent by value from 1854 to 1869. Secondly, the Crimean War and 
especially the American Civil War brought violent price fluctuation in 
several important articles of British trade. Chief among these, raw cot- 
ton made up fully 17 per cent of the total value of British imports and 
37 per cent of the value of re-exports in 1860. As supplies fell off, prices 
rose to fantastic heights, by 1865 averaging 440 per cent above the 1860 
level, with a frantic searching for new sources of supply of all qualities. 

In the following table, the estimates of real value of imports and 
re-exports are compared with the new real values computed by the 
customhouse. Here the percentages of error are small. The percentages 
of error on the balance of trade, however, are comparatively large, but 
these are calculated, not on the total value of trade flow, but on the 

27 Parliamentary Papers, 1898, LXXXV, 203-5. 

28 A. H. Cole, Wholesale Commodity Prices in the United States, 1700-1861 (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1938), I, 154; II, 168, 359. 

291 am indebted to the Social Science Research Council for a grant-in-aid which made this 


possible. I am indebted also to Miss Ruth Crandall for the care and patience with which she 
performed almost the whole of this arduous task. 
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balance as shown by real values, a much smaller base. In terms of 
pounds sterling and in comparison with the total value of British 
foreign trade, the amounts of error are small. The old “official” values 
are given also since they are rarely seen for the years after 1853, but 
show decisively their own inadequacy in all categories as measures 
of value. 

The errors in the estimates of import values are very small. In years 
of moderately stable or declining prices, though there was considerable 
change in volume relationships, the estimates correspond almost exactly 
with the real values computed by the customhouse. The largest errors 
are excessive estimates in years when many prices advanced rapidly, as 
in 1854, 1857, 1861 to 1864.”° On an average of the thirteen test years the 
estimates on imports exceed real values by less than 0.75 per cent. For 
re-exports the errors are larger with a less distinguishable pattern of 
deviation, although they tend to be largest and on the plus side in the 
later years when volumes were greater. The average error for re-exports 
in the test years is 1.5 per cent. 

It would, however, be too sanguine to suppose that the same degree 
of accuracy shown in the test years is sustained throughout the series. 
For the years 1840 to 1853, when the data are fully equal to those of the 
test years, the same degree of accuracy may be assumed. But for the 
years from 1814 to 1839, some reduction of data and the increasing dis- 
tance from the base years make it wiser to assume that the error may be 
larger. For such boom years as 1818, 1825, and 1836, the estimates may 
be excessive by 4 or 5 per cent. For an average of groups of years 
between 1814 and 1839, say five-year periods, the error on imports 
probably will not exceed 2 per cent. On re-exports a five-year average 
may reach up to 4 per cent. For the years 1804 to 1812, with prices very 
high and fluctuating a good deal, the error on an average of years may 
be as high as in boom years, that is to say, 4 or 5 per cent on imports 
and perhaps a little more on re-exports.”* 

30 Possibly because importers bought a little ahead of the price rise. In the method followed 
here, the imports and re-exports for the year as a whole are related by the price index to the 


annual average of the monthly quotations. A precision method would require at least monthly 
quantities with monthly quotations. 

81 Whether the estimates tend to be high or low in these years is hardly possible to determine. 
The test years show a tendency for import estimates to be high in years of rising prices. On the 
other hand, a comparison with Thomas Irving’s detailed estimates (see above, p. 137) for the 
years 1796-98, when prices were high and fluctuated almost as much as from 1804 to 1812, 
tends to indicate that my estimates on imports for these years may be as much as 5 per cent 
too low. This comparison was made by deriving enough quantity data from Thomas Irving’s 
published report to cover by my method as many commodities as in the years 1804 to 1812. 
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For the years 1798 to 1803 there would be much more uncertainty 
were it not for the computations of Thomas Irving, already referred 
to.** Published quantity data are much scarcer. By 1798 the percentage 
of commodities that could be treated by separate price series was down 
to 45 per cent for imports and to only 17 per cent for re-exports, leaving 
too much to be covered by general treatment in the residue. It was very 
reassuring, therefore, to find that when these estimates were projected 
back to 1796 to permit comparison with Irving’s average for 1796-1798, 
the results for imports were slightly less than 1 per cent higher than 
Irving’s fairly detailed and careful calculations. For re-exports close 
comparison is not feasible. Irving included re-exports to Ireland and, 
unlike the customhouse after 1853, he allowed prices averaging about 
12 per cent higher than for imports to cover handling costs and 
profits.°* With a rough allowance for these differences, the re-export 
estimates are about 10 per cent higher than Irving’s. The comparison 
here is a crude one, but it tends to confirm the impression that, while 
the import estimates may not err much more than for later years with 
fuller data, double this allowance should be made for the re-export 
estimates in these years. This is in contrast, however, to errors in the 
“official” values of over 100 per cent for imports and 24 per cent for 
re-exports as measured by Thomas Irving’s figures. Quite clearly the 
“official” values should not be used except perhaps as indications of 
quantity changes from year to year. 


¥ 
Space permits only a few summary suggestions with respect to the 
significance of these estimates of real values. Many questions relating 
to the terms and the balance of trade obviously need reconsideration. 
Indeed the whole rationale of Britain’s industrial and financial develop- 
ment and of her relations to the world trading community should be 
examined afresh. 


In the first place, it is unmistakably clear that Britain was an import- 
ing country throughout this period. The import surpluses, which are 


32 Above, p. 137. Irving’s calculations are not indexed and were discovered late in this study 
when the writer was searching through the Parliamentary Papers of these years, volume by 
volume, in the hope of finding more data. 

83 Tt was thought best to follow the customhouse practice in this series, not only to preserve 
continuity, but also to offset the work of that illicit free trader, the smuggler. Almost certainly 
the value of goods smuggled into the United Kingdom—-spirits, laces, linens, silks, and tobacco— 
exceeded the value of the reverse flow during the years of this series. Probably it more than 
compensates for any undervaluation of re-exports and for such listed imports as the products 


of the British whale fisheries, which were scarcely imports when the international trade balance 
was in question. 
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TABLE 2 


Rea VALUES IN THE TRADE OF THE UniTED Kincpom, 1798-1853, WITH “OFFICIAL” 
VaLuEs SHOWN FOR CONTRAST 
(All Values in Millions of Pounds) 


“‘OrrFiciaL’’ VaLues* 


Imports 

I9GS oso 26.0 
T7990 2000 25.3 
PROD tncncete 29.6 
IROY cisnsxe 31.8 
(5 ae 29.8 
1B03 > .sksnws 26.6 
Ut). Eee 27.8 
D005. cisicee 28.6 
[B00 sexes 26.9 
‘Ce ee 26.7 
TO08) susan 26.8 
1809. .250% 31.8 
“(COs 39.3 
TOURS oh<au% 26.5 
“eee 26.2 
POS conse 

Sig «sss. 33.8 
ISIS cusses 33.0 
TOE Kiesws 27.4 
tO aie 30.8 
IBIS 256505 36.9 
IGEO axn sa 30.8 
13) eee 32.5 
(J) Reese 30.8 
i022) case 30.5 
2s ekotwcs 35.8 
(eo 37.5 
[O25 oiicis~ 44.2 
1020 sce... 37.8 
[G29 vcs. 44.9 
1620 Sciex 45.2 
i) eee 44.0 
TBO. asics 46.3 
TORE: acKcss 49.7 
[82 ccas es 44.6 
(0 ee 45-9 
ye 49.4 
1035: ckiceus 49.0 
FORD: sxsane 57.3 
te 54.8 
ISU) ccses 61.3 
ISD cceesx 62.0 


Exports 


19.1 
22.8 
23.2 
24.9 
25.6 
20.5 
22.7 


23.4 
25.9 
23.4 
24.6 
33-5 
34.1 
22.9 
29.5 


34.2 
42.9 
35-7 
40.1 
42.7 
3355 
38.4 
40.8 
44.2 
43.8 
48.7 
47.2 
41.0 
52.2 
52.8 
56.2 


61.2 
60.7 
65.0 
70.0 
73.8 
78.4 
85.2 
72-5 
92.5 
97-4 


Re-exports Balance Imports Exports  Re-exports 
Constructed Declared Constructed 
Values  Values{ Values 
8.8 + 19 56.5 32.2 11.4 
74 + 49 56.9 36.8 9-5 
11.6 + 5.2 66.5 37-7 14.8 
10.4 + 35 73.7 40.6 13.8 
12.8 + 8.6 54.9 45.9 14.3 
8.1 + 20 53-4 36.9 10.0 
9.0 + 3a 58.7 38.2 11.2 
7.7 + 25 62.6 38.1 9.9 
7.8 + 6.8 54.0 40.9 9.2 
77 + 54.7 37-2 8.3 
5.8 + 36 52.3 37.3 6.4 
12.8 + 14.5 75.5 47.4 12.6 
95 +b 4.3 89.7 48.4 12.4 
6.2 7 2.4 50.6 32.9 6.6 
9.7 +- 13.0 55-9 41.7 8.9 
Records destroyed by fire 
19.4 + 19.8 80.8 45-5 24.8 
—s8 06+ a8 69.9 51.6 16.7 
13.5 + 21.8 50.0 41.7 12.6 
10.3 + 19.6 60.7. 41.8 II.1 
10.9 = + 16.7 80.7, 46.5 = 12.4 
99 + 12.6 56.0 35.2 10.2 
10.6 + 16.5 54.2 36.4 10.4 
10.6 + 20.6 45.6 36.7 9.5 
9.2 + 22.9 44.6 37.0 7.8 
8.6 + 16.6 52.0 35.4 7.2 
10.2 + 21.4 51.2 38.4 7.5 
= +122 74.7 38.9 8.2 
10.1 + 13.3 50.4 31.5 7.3 
98 + 17.1 58.8 37.2 6.8 
99 +175 57.3. 36.8 6.5 
10.6 + 22.8 54.1 35.8 6.6 
8.5 + 23.4 55:9 38.3 5.6 
10.7 + 21.7 62.0 37.2 6.7 
11.0 + 31.4 52.5 36.5 7.3 
9.8 + 33.9 58.9 39.7 6.9 
11.6 + 36.0 64.7 41.6 8.0 
12.8 + 42.2 68.7 47.4 9.2 
12.4 + 40.3 84.9 53-3 9.3 
13.2 + 30.9 70.1 42.1 9.0 
12.7 + 43.9 80.1 50.1 9.2 
12.8 + 48.2 91.8 52.2 10.2 


* 1798-1800: Parliamentary Papers, 1831-32 (315), XXXIV, 2. 


1801-1853: 
T 1798-1804: 


REAL VALUES 


Parliamentary Papers, 1898 [8706], LXXXV, 48-49. 
figures for Great Britain in Parliamentary Papers, 1831-32 (315) XXXIV, 2; 


Balance 


—12.9 
—10.6 
—14.0 
—19.3 
+ 5.3 
— 6.5 
—= 9:3 
—14.6 
—= 39 
— 9.2 
— 8.6 
—15.5 
—28.9 
—II.I 
= 53 


—10.5 
— 1.6 
+ 4.3 
— 7.8 
—21.8 
—10.6 
<== 7e8 
+ 0.6 
+ 0.2 
— 9.4 
== 5:3 
—27.6 
—11.6 
—14.8 
—14.0 
—I1.7 
—12.0 
—18.1 
— 8.7 
—12.3 
—I5.1 
—I2.1 
—22.3 
—19.0 
—20.8 
—29.4 


those for Ireland estimated, by means of price index and “official” values, 
and added. 


1805-1853: 


Parliamentary Papers, 1898 [8706], LXXXV, 51. 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 
“OrriciaL’’ VALUES* REAL VALUES 
Imports Exports Re-exports Balance Imports Exports Re-exports Balance 
Constructed Declared Constructed 
Values Values f Values 

TORO! aeisiele 67.5 102.7 13.8 + 49.0 QI.2 51.4 10.0 —29.8 
TOT) ios 00 64.4 102.2 14.7 + 52:5 83.9 51.6 9.9 —22.4 
WOME iiema dx 65.3 100.3 13.6 + 48.6 76.4 47.4 8.4 —20.6 
ae 70.2 117.9 14.0 + 61.7 71.0 52.3 7.8 —10.9 
SR ieee 75.4 131.6 14.4 + 70.6 78.8 58.6 8.0 —12.2 
or 85.3 134.6 16.3 + 65.6 88.4 60.1 9.3 —19.0 
TOAO. <o0:ce%e 75.9 132.3 16.3 + 727 87.3 57.8 9.2 —20.3 
DOAY w-<'siaieve 90.9 126.1 20.0 + 55.2 112.1 58.8 117 —41.6 
ROUS) Sicses' 93-6 132.6 18.4 + 57:5 88.2 52.8 8.4 —27.0 
DORO) chtescieioce 105.9 164.5 25.6 + 84.2 101.4 63.6 12.1 —25.7 
Se 100.5 175.4 21.9 + 096.8 103.0 71.4 12.0 —19.6 
ROSH -ceinwice 110.5 190.7 23.7 +103.9 109.5 74.4 12.5 —22.6 
ROS 2 setesdeeve 109.3 196.2 23:3 +110.2 110.0 78.1 13.0 —18.9 
TO5Q.-esiscies 123.1 214.3 29-9 +118.9 148.5 98.9 16.8 —32.8 





* 1798-1800: Parliamentary Papers, 1831-32 (315), XXXIV, 2. 
1801-1853: Parliamentary Papers, 1898 [8706], LXXXV, 48-49. 

+ 1798-1804: figures for Great Britain in Parliamentary Papers, 1831-32 (315) XXXIV, 2; 
those for Ireland estimated, by means of price index and “official” values, 
and added. 

1805-1853: Parliamentary Papers, 1898 [8706], LXXXV, 51. 


shown by the new valuations from 1854 on, did not begin with the 
freer trade policies launched in the forties, but in fact preceded them 
by many decades. In only four years after 1798 is a favorable balance of 
visible trade shown by these estimates. Even if the import estimates 
were discounted each year as in every case too high and the re-export 
values treated as in every case too low, both to the full limit of probable 
error, there would still be no quinquennial period showing a positive 
balance. There seems to be no escape, therefore, from the conclusion 
that Britain’s new industrial system did not create export surpluses, and 
that her phenomenal accumulation of overseas credits in the nineteenth 
century cannot be explained by this time-honored assumption that, 
indeed, has no other bases than a certain measure of post hoc, ergo 
propter hoc logic and that word “official” attached to the old valuations. 
In this period, as later, Britain’s invisible credits—the earnings of the 
merchant marine, the commercial commissions, the savings of her 
experts and technicians and colonial officials abroad, and the income 
from the investments already placed in other lands—made up the deficit 
on her visible trade and supplied whatever new capital was invested 
abroad. 

The estimated real values of imports and re-exports throw a some- 
what clearer light on certain effects of the British tariff system also. 
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British customs duties were mainly specific duties, so much on each 
pound of coffee, and so forth. The rates were increased more or less at 
random in the search for revenue during the Revolutionary and Napo- 
leonic Wars, but, since prices also went very high in the war period, the 
new specific rates were not, perhaps, very onerous if measured ad 
valorem. But remaining in effect after 1815, they came to represent a 
a higher and higher tax on import values as prices fell. 

The following table shows the relationship of net customs duties 
(drawbacks and overpayments deducted) ** to net import values (re-ex- 
port values deducted), and contrasts the very different trends revealed 
by “official” and by real values of imports. Judged by the “official” 


AVERAGE OF _ By “OrrictaL” VALuEs By Rear VALuEs 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Fe 48.9 18.0 
ee 75.2 26.1 
oe a 57.2 31.9 
i rr 51.2 36.4 
es) 42.8 32.8 
1850-1854 .......... 25.2 20.6 
| ae 20.0 12.2 


values, the average customs rates were very high from the beginning 
but reached their peak in the last war years, declining fairly steadily 
thereafter. Measured by real values—the critical test of the load on prices 
and commerce—they still were fairly light at the turn of the century 
after the moderate increases in the first war years. They reached their 
highest point, not in the war years, but in the second decade after peace 
was concluded—in spite of Huskisson’s reductions of duties in 1824.*° 
Further reductions of duties were made by the Whigs in the thirties, 
but, with further price decline also, the average customs rate still 
remained above the level of 30 per cent which Huskisson considered 
sufficient for the weak silk industry, for example, in 1824. 

The reductions in the specific duties made in the twenties and thir- 
ties, then, did not keep pace with the decline in prices. Not until the 
consciously free-trade efforts of the forties and fifties bore full fruit did 
the average customs rate fall below the level of 1798-1800. Then fol- 


34 For 1807-64 from Parliamentary Papers, 1898 [8706], LXVIII, 45. For 1798-1806 
adjusted approximately to a United Kingdom basis from data in the annual statements on 
“Ordinary Revenue and Extraordinary Expenditure.” 

85 The highest quinquennial period was 1825-29 with an average of 38.1. per cent; and the 
highest single year was 1826 with an average rate of 45.2 per cent. The average in the boom 
year 1825, in contrast, was 28.2 per cent. 
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lowed a really phenomenal expansion of British trade values after a 
quarter century of relative doldrums. The logical explanation is prob- 
ably the correct one. The old system of specific duties of this foremost 
importing country had intensified the pressure on prices that accom- 
panied each depression and had thereby tended to hold down foreign 
purchasing power for British goods and services without equally reduc- 
ing prices to British consumers after duties were paid. When duties 
were adequately cut, opening a freer and steadier market in Britain 
for foreign goods, there was a better market for British exports, and 
for British technical and financial services abroad as well. With this 
expansion of trade, the merchant marine also made great gains, almost 
doubling in tonnage in the first twenty-five years of Rritain’s free-trade 
era. With fairly rapid conversion to steam, it more than doubled in 
carrying capacity and earning power. The prosperity of these various 
sources of “invisible” income after 1842 may chiefly account for the 
large expansion of British foreign investments. Prices of manufactured 
goods as well as raw materials were steadier and even improved a little 
from their low point in the forties. Perhaps this was partly because the 
postwar deflation had run its course. But the new British fiscal policy 
should also have reduced the stimulus to violent price changes by which 
the old system aggravated the great problems of postwar readjustment 
for Britain and for others. It may well have been fully as important a 
factor as the new gold supplies that came after 1847 in promoting the 
general price improvement and prosperity in the next three decades. 
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Charity Endowments as Sources of Local Credit in 
Seventeenth- and Eighteenth-Century England 


I 


bis significant place of credit in everyday business is not a new 
phenomenon. If the last few centuries have witnessed a rapid 
development in the character and extent of credit facilities, it is still far 
from certain that the relative importance of credit is today greater than 
it was in the medieval period, or during the intervening centuries. In 
any case it is undeniable that the business affairs of men, from paupers 
to princes, have frequently required credit in one form or another. The 
king with his wars and splendid court, the noble with his extravagant 
ways, and the merchant with his speculative ventures have been the 
colorful debtors of history and fiction alike. The Jew, the Lombard, the 
Medici or Fugger, the goldsmith, and finally the modern professional 
banker have appeared as the masters of credit. But credit transactions 
have not been limited to these groups alone. As R. H. Tawney has 
pointed out, such a society as that of Elizabethan England was com- 
posed largely of small property holders, chiefly farmers and artisans.’ 
These yeomen, artisans, and small businessmen were often in need of 
loans to expand or retrieve their estates. Where did they find the credit 
they required ? 

In England the seventeenth century witnessed the emergence of 
large-scale banking culminating in the Bank of England in 1694. But 
outside of London banking facilities were very limited until the second 
half of the eighteenth century. Lipson believes that a Nottingham bank 
dates from the seventeenth century but states definitely that the devel- 
opment of provincial banking belongs largely to the period after 1750. 
At that date, according to an estimate by Edmund Burke, there were 
scarcely a dozen banks outside of London.” In the latter half of the 
eighteenth century provincial banks were incorporated rapidly and the 
post-office directory of 1803 lists 387 private country banks,” but until 


1 Thomas Wilson, A Discourse Upon Usury, ed. R. H. Tawney (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1925), Introduction, pp. 17-19. 

2E. Lipson, Economic History of England (London: A. & C. Black, Ltd., 1931), III, 244-45. 

3 Joseph Sykes, The Amalgamation Movement in English Banking, 1825-1924 (London: 
P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 1926), p. x. Sykes agrees with Lipson in placing the development of 
country banking after 1750. Sir John Clapham also seems to hold this opinion, The Bank of 
England, A History (Cambridge: The University Press, 1945), I, 146-47. 
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they became numerous it is obvious that most English borrowers had 
to be supplied with credit from some other source. 

If we may define credit as any transfer of purchasing power, for a 
limited period, from someone in possession of capital to someone desir- 
ing to use it, what kinds of credit were available to Englishmen in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries before banks became common? 
In many instances credit was obtained by purchasing goods on time, a 
type of transaction that usually involved the payment of from 10 to 12 
per cent interest in the form of higher prices.* Loans of actual money 
could be had from several sources. Tawney believes that at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century the majority of moneylenders came 
from the same economic groups as the borrowers. That is, they were 
prosperous landlords, merchants, manufacturers, and farmers who 
devoted a portion of their capital and energy to making loans.” It is 
probable that such individuals continued to lend money throughout the 
period under study. But professional moneylenders such as goldsmiths, 
scriveners, and pawnbrokers became common in seventeenth-century 
London, while the more generalized type of merchant-banker was 
appearing in the provinces.° 

It would seem to have become increasingly easy to find money to 
borrow, but for most borrowers loans from private sources remained 
expensive. True, the legal rate of interest was reduced from 10 to 8 
per cent in 1624, further lowered to 6 per cent in 1651, and finally put 
at 5 per cent in 1715; ‘ but, in practice, interest rates were dependent 
upon the state of the money market and the position of the borrower. 
The government in 1694 was forced to borrow at 8 per cent when the 
legal rate was 6 per cent, although it was soon able to do much better. 
When the consolidated debt bonds (or consols) were first issued in 
1749, they paid but 3.5 per cent and later only 3 per cent.° As for indi- 
viduals, Petty claimed that some could borrow at below the legal rate 
in 1690 and Adam Smith asserted that persons of good credit could 


4 Lipson, Economic History of England, Ill, 246. 

5 Wilson, Discourse Upon Usury, ed. Tawney, Introduction, p. 87. 

6 Ibid., pp. 88-91; Dorothy J. Orchard and Geoffrey May, Moneylending in Great Britain 
(New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1933), pp. 28-31. Most of the founders of provincial 
banks were at first merchants.—John Hughes, Liverpool Banks and Bankers (Liverpool: Henry 
Young and Sons, Ltd., 1906), p. 308. 

7James William Gilbart, The History, Principles, and Practices of Banking, revised by A. S. 
Michie (London: G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1892), I, 23. 

8 Frederick C. Dietz, An Economic History of England (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1942), pp. 436, 440. 
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borrow at from 3.5 to 4.5 per cent, although he admits that in sections 
where capital was scarce rates were higher.’ On the other hand, there 
is ample evidence to indicate that most borrowers were normally forced 
to pay more than the maximum legal interest. The Elizabethan London 
merchant, Stoddard, received 20 per cent or more for loans.*® In the 
seventeenth century the goldsmiths while paying 6 per cent on deposits 
usually charged 12 on the money they lent.** Sir Dudley North writing 
in 1691 stated that some loan agreements among merchants provided 
for an interest payment of 36 per cent.’” Perhaps the most expensive 
type of loan common in the eighteenth century was that which took 
the form of an annuity. In such transactions interest charges of up to 
50 per cent were common. In fact, according to a parliamentary investi- 
gation in 1777, sometimes even 70 per cent was paid for such loans.”* 
Pawnbrokers consistently charged higher rates than those allowed by 
law until in 1784 Parliament attempted to regulate their practices by 
permitting a legal rate of from ro to 20 per cent on loans of less than 
ten pounds.* This diversity of rates supports the conclusion that 
although credit facilities were highly developed in some commercial 
circles, no business institution existed which would supply credit on 
moderate terms to people of limited resources. 

From the sixteenth century on there was an abundance of pamphlet 
material both attacking and defending usury and dealing with the 
credit problem from many different angles. By the middle of the 
seventeenth century, most writers had come to accept the necessity of 
interest and thenceforth devoted their attention to the advisability of 
limiting interest rates and to means for replacing the usurer with some 
form of organized and controlled banking institution. The Bank of 
England was an effective answer to one part of the credit problem. 
Thanks to it and to other developments, the large-scale borrower was 
greatly assisted.*® But his smaller brethren continued to suffer. Aside 


® Charles Henry Hull, ed., The Economic Writings of Sir William Petty (Cambridge: The 
University Press, 1899), I, 243; Dugald Stewart, ed., The Works of Adam Smith with an 
Account of His Life and Writings (London, 1812), II, 135-36; Ill, 44; Wealth of Nations, 
Book I, chap. 9 and Book II, chap. 4. 

10 Hubert Hall, Society in the Elizabethan Age (London: S. Sonnenschein, 1888), pp. 54-56. 

11 Lipson, Economic History of England, Il, 235-36, 241. 

12 Sir Dudley North, Discourses Upon Trade (1691), p. 7; reprinted in Jacob H. Hollander, 
ed., 4 Reprint of Economic Tracts (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1907), Series II, No. 3. 

18 Orchard and May, Moneylending, pp. 35-38. 

14 Ibid., pp. 32-33. 

15 Tn the first part of the eighteenth century the Bank made numerous loans to selected indi- 
viduals, ranging in size from £200 to £20,000.—Clapham, The Bank of England, 1, 115-17. 
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from the ineffective attempts to limit interest rates by legislation, there 
appears to have been only one popular method proposed to ease their 
lot."© This was to establish a monte di pietd, or a kind of charitable 
municipal pawnshop which would lend money to the general public 
at low interest. 

This type of institution had first appeared in Italy at the end of the 
Middle Ages. The monte, or mont as it was often written in English, 
soon became popular in that country, over eighty monts being estab- 
lished there between 1462 and 1509." From Italy the idea spread in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to other Roman Catholic nations 
such as Spain, the Spanish Netherlands, and France."* In Paris the 
project for a mont in 1624 was attacked by the theological faculty as 
violating the church’s teaching against usury, despite the fact that the 
movement had already won papal support. Eventually this opposition 
was overcome but it was not until 1777 that a mont was set up in the 
French capital.’® In Protestant regions, similar institutions were some- 
times established by municipalities or by princes.”” Some of these early 
Continental monts continued to function into the twentieth century, 
and in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the movement was 
greatly expanded, at least in Italy and France.” 

Englishmen were well aware of the Continental institutions and 
there were numerous proposals to introduce the system into England. 
A bill before Parliament in 1571 provided for the establishment of a 
mont but the project failed to materialize. In 1662 a mont was author- 
ized but again nothing came of the plan.” Finally in 1707 a charter was 
granted to a charitable corporation to relieve the “industrious poor, by 


16 Seventeenth-century writers argued strenuously over the question of how the national 
wealth was affected by the legal interest rate. In time they generally came to perceive that 
interest rates were chiefly governed by other factors. For a summary of these arguments, see 
Gustav Cassel, The Nature and Necessity of Interest (London and New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1903), pp. 6-16; and Sir W. Cunningham, The Growth of English Industry and Com- 
merce in Modern Times (6th ed.; Cambridge: The University Press, 1925), Part I, pp. 384 ff. 

17 P, H. Holzapfel, Die Anfdange der Montes Pietatis (1462-1515) (Munich: J. J. Lentner’sche 
Buchhandlung, 1903), p. 136. 

18 W. J. Ashley, An Introduction to English Economic History and Theory (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons; London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1898), Part II, pp. 449-51. 

19 Orchard and May, Moneylending, p. 31, n. 1. 

20 Leon Lallemand, Histoire de La Charite (Paris: A. Picard et Fils, 1912), IV, 490-92. 

21 Ibid., pp. 477-517. J. G. J. Pendel-Brodhurst, article on ‘“Pawnbroking,” Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 14th ed. 

22 Richard D. Richards, The Early History of Banking in England (London: P. S. King & 
Son, Ltd., 1929), pp. 93, 96. Richards discusses the various proposals made to found an 
English mont during the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.—Ibid., pp. 12, 93-98. 
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assisting them with small sums upon pledges, at legal interest.” The 
original organization was empowered to raise £ 30,000 by selling stock. 
Little business was done until 1725 when a new governing body took 
over the corporation and rapidly expanded its size. Obtaining permis- 
sion to augment the capital to £600,000, they pushed the sale of the 
stock, operated two warehouses, and made frequent loans of up to 
£1,000, and in some cases more.”* But it was soon discovered that this 
phenomenal expansion was due to causes other than a rapid increase in 
legitimate business. This was the generation of the South Sea and 
Mississippi bubbles, and a parliamentary investigation after 1731 
revealed that the charitable experiment had become a giant swindle. 
Out of £944,688, which had supposedly been lent in good faith, 
according to the first estimates £ 356,060 had been loaned on fictitious 
pledges with the collusion of corporation officials.** Eventually the loss 
to the stockholders was placed at nearly £500,000 and a lottery for that 
amount was authorized to permit them to recoup their losses.”” When 
the lottery was held it yielded only £79,000 so that the final loss 
appears to have been slightly over £400,000.” It would seem that the 
unhappy history of the venture discredited the movement to establish 
a regular mont in England.” 

Apart from this belated and unsuccessful experiment England never 
possessed a mont, in the strict sense of the term, and it is hardly to be 
denied that Continental countries appear to have met the credit 
problems of the small borrower in a more systematic manner than 
did the English. But many English communities did in fact develop 
a system for lending money which fulfilled some of the purposes of 
the mont. Credit was made available to small and moderate borrowers 
in a large number of English parishes by the simple device of employ- 
ing local charitable endowments as a source of loans. Specifically there 
were two kinds of capital utilized for this purpose. One, the loan 
charity, was a special endowment created explicitly in order to supply 
loans to certain classes of persons; the other consisted of ordinary 


23.4 Report from the Committee to whom the petition of the proprietors of the charitable 
corporations for the relief of the industrious poor, by assisting them with small sums upon 
pledges, at legal interest, assembled in general court, was referred (London, 1733), pp. 4-7. 

24 Ibid., pp. 34-35, and Appendix IV, pp. 92-93. 

25 'W. Cobbett, Parliamentary History of England (London, 1811), IX, 67-75. 

26 Benjamin Kirkman Gray, A History of English Philanthropy (London: P. S. King & Son, 
Ltd., 1905), pp. 228-29. 

27 Sir Frederick Morton Eden, The State of the Poor (London, 1797), I, 290. 
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charity funds devoted to various philanthropic ends, but by way of 
investment lent out liberally, at interest, to those seeking to borrow 
money. 
II 

The regular “loan charities” reveal a widespread concern with the 
difficulties which faced the average debtor, especially the small crafts- 
man. During medieval times some guilds had provided for loans to 
members.”* In the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries many suc- 
cessful businessmen left bequests to provide a revolving sum from 
which “deserving” young members of different guilds could borrow 
at low interest. The rate was generally 5 per cent, far below that 
charged by regular moneylenders. The loan endowments were located 
chiefly in urban centers, but some were founded in rural areas.” 
Leonard lists many London examples and cites similar bequests in 
Barnstable, Bristol, Colchester, Ipswich, Lichfield, Newbury, and 
Wolverhampton.” To this list may be added Cambridge, Chesterfield, 
Coventry, Gloucester, Leicester, Lynn, Manchester, Newcastle, North- 
ampton, Norwich, Nottingham, Plymouth, Warwick, and Wisbech.” 
Undoubtedly there were others as well. In London at least, the guilds 
were the usual custodians of these funds. Leonard shows that the 
haberdashers alone were given over £2,500 for this use between 1569 
and 1638.°° The mercers received even more, nearly £4,000 being 


28 George Unwin, The Gilds and Companies of London (London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 
1908), p. 121; Joshua Toulmin Smith, English Gilds (London, 1870), pp. 7-8, 11, 156-57, 
160, 229. 

29In Bishop Gastrell’s survey of the diocese of Chester in the early eighteenth century a loan 
charity of £300 is mentioned in the parish of Knutsford, Cheshire, the money to be lent 
without interest to young householders. The same survey also reports a small loan charity in a 
village near Rochdale—Francis Gastrell, Notitia Cestriensis (Manchester: printed for the 
Chetham Society, 1845-50), I, 343; II, 153. 

80 FE, M. Leonard, The Early History of English Poor Relief (Cambridge: The University Press, 
1900), pp. 232-35, cited by Tawney, Wilson’s Discourse Upon Usury, Introduction, p. 153. 

31In 1547 Sir Thomas White founded an endowment which eventually established loan 
charities in Coventry, Leicester, Northampton, Nottingham, and Warwick.—J. Charles Cox, ed., 
The Records of the Borough of Northampton (London: E. Stock, 1898), II, 345-48. For 
another loan charity in Leicester, see Helen Stocks, ed., The Records of the Borough of Leices- 
ter (1603-88) (Cambridge: The University Press, 1923), 325-26. References for the 
other places cited are: Cambridge, Lynn, and Wisbech, Ethel M. Hampson, The Treatment of 
Poverty in Cambridgeshire, 1574-1834 (Cambridge: The University Press, 1934), pp. 29, 373 
Chesterfield, Charity Commissioners Reports, XVM (1828), 183. Gloucester, William B. Willcox, 
Gloucestershire, A Study in Local Government, 1590-1640 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1940), p. 259; Lynn and Newcastle, Lipson, Economic History of England, Il, 247; Man- 
chester, Gastrell, Notitia Cestriensis, Il, 76; Norwich, William Hudson and J. C. Tingey, The 
Records of the City of Norwich (Norwich: Jarrold & Sons, Ltd., 1910), II, cix; Plymouth, 
Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce, p. 145, 0. I. 

82 Leonard, Early History, pp. 232-33. 
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bequeathed to them for such loans between 1557 and 1647.** Cloth- 
makers, drapers, fishmongers, goldsmiths, grocers, ironmongers, mer- 
chant tailors, salters, skinners, and vintners all had similar funds of at 
least several hundred pounds,** and some of these funds were still in 
existence in 1939.” 

Although the primary function of these endowments was to provide 
credit on easy terms, the donor anticipated that the money would be 
managed in a sound fashion. Almost all bequests stipulated some 
charitable use for the annual interest, such as gifts to the poor widows 
of the guild, to the poor of the parish, or to hospitals. In general the 
optimism of the donors seems to have been justified, although there 
were some abuses. Judging from the information collected by the 
Charity Commissioners in the early nineteenth century, much of the 
capital of the London loan endowments was still intact. The White 
Loan Charity of Northampton had lost only £135 by 1784 out of a 
fund of nearly £8,000; in that year it made 153 loans of £50 each. 
However, a few years later the Charity Commissioners found that the 
Northampton fund was not being lent to the kind of persons for which 
it was intended but rather to prosperous citizens, and that in some cases 
it was probably used for political purposes.** At Ipswich the town bor- 
rowed £529 from the loan charity without bothering to pay interest.*” 
In Norwich in 1834 it was found that £590 was missing from an 
endowment of £4,373.* 

Without making an exhaustive study of all of the reports of the 
Charity Commissioners and of all existing municipal records, it is 
impossible to determine the total size or full importance of the regular 
loan charities. Yet it is clear that many thousands of pounds were 
devoted to this purpose in eighteenth-century England and that this 
type of credit was available to hundreds of craftsmen every year in 
London and other centers. The loan charities were especially created 
to assist young men beginning their careers, and in innumerable cases 
they must have provided at least a part of the capital necessary to open 
a new business. 


338 The Endowed Charities of the City of London, Reprinted at large from seven reports of 
the commissioners for inquiring concerning charities (London, 1829), pp. 259-60. 

84 Ibid., pp. 259, 396, 446, 449. 

35 Herbert Fry, Royal Guide to the Principal London and Other Charities (London: Church- 
man Publishing Co., Ltd., 1939), pp. 6, 92, 246, 280. 

36 Cox, ed., Records of the Borough of Northampton, Il, 349, 378. 

37 Charity Commissioners Reports, XXVI1 (1833), 785. 

88 W. Hudson and J. Tingey, Records of the City of Norwich, Il, cix. 
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Ill 


The regular loan charities are the most obvious and the best-known 
example of the use of charitable funds as a source of credit before the 
age of modern banking. But they were not the most important such 
source in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Far more signifi- 
cant, at least outside of urban centers, was the practice of employing 
the parish “stock” and other charitable funds for purposes of local 
credit. The reports of the Charity Commissioners indicate that in the 
early nineteenth century almost all parishes in England possessed some 
sort of eleemosynary or educational endowment. Probably at least a 
majority had some such resources by 1700. Of the 163 parishes listed in 
Bishop Gastrell’s survey of Cheshire and Lancashire, only seven were 
without any endowment at all.*° It is true that many bequests were 
either originally in the form of land or buildings, or were subsequently 
invested in real property. But many other gifts remained in the form 
of fluid capital. Before the development of the security market in the 
eighteenth century, this money could not easily be invested except in 
local enterprise. By far the commonest way in which it was made to 
yield an income appears to have been to lend it at interest to local bor- 
rowers. They were thus supplied with a credit agency in their own 
community. 

Unlike the so-called “loan charities,” the endowments to which we 
now refer had not been created for the purpose of providing loans but 
for supporting some other worthy cause. Nevertheless, these sums of 
money did in fact perform a dual function. The interest was devoted 
to charity, the principal was employed as credit. It is not clear how 
early such funds were lent out at interest but it is possible to discern the 
probable evolution of the custom. In the late fifteenth and early six- 
teenth centuries some parishes owned livestock which were hired out to 
neighborhood farmers, a practice which involved the use of community 
property as a type of credit in kind.*® Later in the sixteenth century 
many charitable bequests provided for the purchase of a “stock” of 


39 Gastrell, Notitia Cestriensis, Vols. 1 and II. The figure 163 includes parochial chapels. 
Many nonparochial chapelries also had endowments. 

40 Sidney O. Addy, Church and Manor (London: G. Allen & Co., 1913), pp. 316-21; 
Ashley, English Economic History and Theory, il, 310-11. Addy thinks the custom was of 
sufficient significance to assert that the parish thus became a kind of credit bank; and Tawney 
remarks upon the importance of the practice—Wilson, Discourse Upon Usury, Introduction, p. 
126. In two Cheshire villages cows were still let out on hire in the eighteenth century.— 
Gastrell, Notitia Cestriensis, 1, 174, 182-83. 
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goods (such as wool) which was to be given to the poor to furnish 
them with employment, a scheme which appealed so strongly to cur- 
rent concepts of philanthropy that the Poor Law of 1601 instructed 
the overseers to follow a similar practice. This system of work relief 
often proved difficult to administer and was frequently modified or 
abandoned. However, the endowments usually remained and were 
absorbed into the general parish funds given to support the poor. Soon 
the term “stock” came to be applied to any sum of money possessed by 
a community that had been accumulated for charitable purposes, or 
even for schools and chapels.** By the end of the seventeenth century 
these funds were utilized extensively to lend money at interest to mem- 
bers of the community. In Germany a similar source of loans appears 
to have existed in the “common chest,” but the English system differed 
in one important respect. The German funds were loaned to the poor, 
often without interest, and in cases of necessity the loan might become 
a gift.** In England, on the other hand, the borrowers seem to have 
been largely from the middle classes and they were always charged 
interest. In other words, the purpose behind the practice was not 
philanthropy apparently but a desire to invest charitable funds in such 
a manner that they would yield a regular income and at the same time 
provide a source of credit to the community. 

The procedure followed in handling these loans appears to have been 
as follows. Parish stocks were administered by local officials, usually 
churchwardens, while special endowments were managed by trustees 
chosen in accordance with the provisions laid down by the donors.” 


41On the poor stock see Eleanor Trotter, Seventeenth Century Life in a Country Parish 
(Cambridge: The University Press, 1919), pp. 60-61; S. and B. Webb, English Poor Law 
History, Part 1, The Old Poor Law (London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1927), 
pp. 9-11; Leonard, Early History, p. 118. An Elizabethan statute (43 Eliz. c. 4) is entitled, 
“An act to redress the misemployment of lands, goods and stocks of money heretofore given 
to charitable uses.”” In Cheshire at the opening of the eighteenth century, Gastrell reports many 
cases where school and church incomes were derived in all or in part from money out on 
interest, some of which are referred to as stock.—Notitia Cestriensis, 1, 132, 137-38, 171, 229, 
232, 245, 269-70, 275, 293, 309, 321, 343, 356, 359 (for schools); sbid., 257, 258, 288, 294, 
297, 342, 355 (for chapels or parish churches). 

42 Ashley, English Economic History and Theory, Part Il, pp. 342-43; Carl R. Steinbicker, 
Poor Relief in the Sixteenth Century (Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 1937), 
pp. 138-41. 

43In different communities different local officials handled the parish stock. For example, 
in Manchester both the manorial officials and the churchwarden attempted to control £575 
out on interest.—Arthur Redford and Ina Stafford Russell, The History of Local Government 
in Manchester (London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1939), I, 172. In Oxford the 
mayor and council administered such a fund.—Mary G. Hobson, Oxford Council Acts, 1665- 
1701 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1939), p. 184. In one Cheshire parish the vicar seems to have 
held the bonds.—Gastrell, Notitia Cestriensis, 1, 144. 
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In either case the administrators of the funds determined who could 
borrow and how much. Normally a “bond” seems to have been 
required from the debtor. “Bond” at this time meant a sealed document 
acknowledging indebtedness and binding the borrower for twice the 
amount of the loan.** At times money was also lent upon the security 
of land in the form of some type of mortgage.*” Such documents were 
supposedly kept in the parish chest or a similar safe place but were 
sometimes mislaid or lost.*° Judging from the Charity Commissioners 
Reports, Gastrell’s survey, and the printed manuscript records available, 
these loans carried interest charges of up to 10 per cent in the sixteenth 
century, but by 1700 the general rate was 5 per cent and occasionally 
it was only 4 per cent. Clearly the charity funds must have been one 
of the cheapest forms of credit in Stuart and early Hanoverian England. 

Who borrowed from these endowments? Most of the records used for 
this study do not stipulate the size of the individual loans or list the 
names of the borrowers but merely report the total amounts “out on 
interest” or “on bond.” But there are enough scattered cases supplying 
more information to warrant certain tentative conclusions. In a few 
communities small loans are mentioned. Records of Steeple Ashton in 
Wiltshire, dating from the early seventeenth century, list an average of 
ten debtors a year all of whom owed sums of from one to ten pounds.” 
At Addingham, Cumberland, a church stock of £38 was out on bond 
to nineteen different borrowers, the largest loan being for £4/10, the 
smallest for £1.** 

In general, however, it would appear that most of the loans were for 
sums of from £15 to £50 or more and that they were granted to people 


44 Richards, Early History of Banking p. 15, n. 1. Sometimes there were countersigners of 
the notes.—W. T. Mellows, ed., Peterborough Local Administration, Feofees Accounts, 1614- 
74 (Kettering: Northamptonshire Printing and Publishing Co., 1937), p. 3. Charity Commis- 
sioners Reports, XX1 (1829), 159. Loans were usually made for a definite period but in one 
Wiltshire parish a loan for £67 was made payable on demand.—lIdid., XXVI (1833), 484. 

45 For examples of the use of real property as security see Gastrell, Notitia Cestriensis, 1, 229, 
282; II, 14, 406, 488, 501-2, 534, 546. Also see An Official Account of the Parochial and 
Public Trust Funds Belonging to Each Parish in the Blything Union (Halesworth, 1838), pp. 
61, 102. 

46 Dorothy Marshall remarks that local poor records were often lost—The English Poor in 
the Eighteenth Century (London: George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1926), p. 60. 

47 Toulmin Smith, The Parish, Its Powers and Obligations at Law (2d ed.; London: H. 
Sweet, 1857), Appendix B, pp. 626-44. See also pp. 432-33. Smith believed that the lending 
of charity funds was largely confined to small borrowers but his conclusion appears to have 
been based upon very limited evidence. 

48 William Nicolson, Miscellany Accounts of the Diocese of Carlile (1705), R. S. Ferguson, 
ed. (London and Carlisle, 1877), p. 172. For two other exapmles of small loans, see Gastrell, 
Notitia Cestriensis, 1, 279; II, 225. 
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of substance in the parish. In five different places the parson was 
extended a loan within this range.*® At Middleton-in-Teesdale three 
borrowers were designated by the titles: “reverend,” “doctor,” and 
“esquire.” Together their loans came to £100." In one Cheshire com- 
munity another “esquire” was lent £83, while at Walton in Lancashire 
a knight, Sir Vivian Molineux, died insolvent without repaying a £50 
loan from the school stock.** The Oxford city council had to sue an 
attorney for £53 which he refused to repay to the city charity fund.” 
A few loans were larger. One hundred pounds of one Cheshire school 
stock was lost by the failure of a Mr. Davenport. In another Cheshire 
parish £200 was in the hands of a knight, apparently as a loan.** In 
the early nineteenth century a borrower in Winstanley, Lancashire, 
died owing two bonds amounting to £350." When Appleby School of 
Westmorland received a gift of £700 in 1671, £500 of the money was 
lent to Richard Braithwaite, Esquire, of Warcop.”’ In 1821, £600 was 
lent on bond to a man in Middletown, Lancashire.”® 

In some communities the funds were borrowed by executors, trustees, 
or other persons responsible for the administration of the endowment, 
or by relatives of these officials. For example, in 1791 two brothers in 
Westmorland, executors for the donor of a £100 gift, held the money 
on bond at 4.5 per cent interest.’ In Rochdale a bequest of £120 
remained at least eighteen years in the hands of an executrix while she 
paid interest on the sum.”® In the early nineteenth century the son of a 
trustee of an endowment in Lancashire held £40 on bond for years and 
was able to have the interest reduced from 5 to 4 per cent.” 

Town corporations were also borrowers from local endowments. 
Some of these loans were short-term transactions, as when the borough 
of Peterborough borrowed £10 and later £20 from the poor stock to 


49 Tbid., Il, 505, 534; Nicolson, Miscellany, p. 214; Charity Commissioners Reports, XXI 
(1829), 126; XXVI (1833), 515-16. 

50 Ibid., XXI (1829), 97. 

51 Gastrell, Notitia Cestriensis, 1, 279; Il, 225. 

52 Hobson, Oxford Council Acts, p. 210. 

58 Gastrell, Notitia Cestriensis, 1, 138, 275. Two hundred pounds was held on bond by a 
Devonshire knight in 1791.—Reports of Commissioners to enquire concerning charities... . 
relating to the County of Devonshire (London, n.d.) I, 52-53. 

54 Charity Commissioners Reports, XX1 (1829), 318. It is not clear whether or not this sum 
equals the original loans or bonds for twice the sums. 

55 Ibid., IX (1823), 639. 

56 Ibid., XIX (1828), 263. 

57 Ibid., IX (1823), 688. 

58 Gastrell, Notitia Cestriensis, Il, 157. 

°° Charity Commissioners Reports, XIX (1828), 243-44. 
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repair a bridge in 1614 or 1615.” In Leicester most of the money given 
for the poor was put into real estate but in four cases, at least, the town 
used such funds while they awaited investment, paying 5 per cent.” 
By the early nineteenth century some towns owed several hundreds of 
pounds to charitable endowments.” Rural parishes also occasionally 
borrowed from this source. In a few cases charitable funds were lent 
by parishes to neighboring town corporations.“ At Dudley, Worcester, 
the trustees of a school borrowed £150 from a charity fund.” 

The use of charitable endowments as loan funds appears to have 
declined, at least relatively, in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. Although the funds performed one of the most important 
functions of a bank, they could not do the job as well as a bank itself, 
and banks were now increasingly numerous. By the time of George III, 
less people sought loans from charity endowments, and in some cases 
it would appear that the administrators had difficulty finding bor- 
rowers.” In short, one may infer that popular demand for this type 
of credit declined as other sources of credit became available. 

There was another important reason why the system was gradually 
abandoned. Although the regular loan charities seem to have suffered 
few losses, loans made from other endowments did not always fare so 
well.” Probably the worst abuses came as a result of loans to adminis- 
trators or trustees. Kirkman Gray remarks that it was not unusual for 
those in charge of charitable bequests to appropriate some of the money 
for which they were responsible.® Probably many such officials were 
not intentionally dishonest, but it is evident that some were tempted 
to borrow money which they were later unable or unwilling to repay. 
Mr. Baker, the key keeper of the Oxford charity fund, refused to 


60 Mellows, Peterborough Local Administration, pp. 7, 59. 

61 Stocks, Records of the Borough of Leicester, pp. 385, 441, 495, 551- 

62 The Liverpool corporation held £610 and the parish £542 of charity money.—Charity 
Commissioners Report, Analytical Digest, 1843, Part I, pp. 540-41. The corporation of South- 
wold held £569 of such money on bond.—Official Account of the Parochial and Public 
Trust Funds .... in the Blything Union, p. 81. 

63 The parish of Warmington, Cheshire, paid interest to the school fund for £60 borrowed 
to build a church steeple-—Gastrell, Notitia Cestriensis, 1, 263. Wibonbury, Cheshire, borrowed 
£312 from a local endowment, the whole parish being “security for the interest.”—Ibid., 
p. 229. Mansfield-Woodhouse in Nottingham borrowed £100 to build a workhouse.—Charity 
Commissioners Reports, XXV (1833), 441. 

64 Tbid., IX (1823), 632; Gastrell, Notitia Cestriensis, 1, 315. 

65 Charity Commissioners Reports, XXV (1833), 488. 

66 Ibid., XXI (1829), 25; Reports of Commissioners .... relating to Devonshire, 1, 46. 

67 For example, see Gastrell, Notitia Cestriensis, 1, 155; Il, 41-42, 176, 406. 

68 Gray, History of English Philanthropy, p. 226. 
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account for some £35 in his hands and the city council was forced to 
investigate.” The treasurer of an endowment in Plymouth was wont to 
keep the surplus of a trust fund and to pay interest for its use. In time 
he came to hold £1,200, but when he died his estate was capable of 
paying only half of his debts." Sometimes local governments simply 
helped themselves to charitable endowments without repaying the 
principal or even paying interest. Such was the fate of £33 of the poor 
stock in a township near Middleton-in-Teesdale, a sum that previously 
had been safely and profitably lent to an individual.” It is true that 
defaulted loans were sometimes recovered. For example, a loan of 
£157 from a school endowment in Eccleston, Lancashire, was repaid 
with interest after being twenty-eight years in the hands of a recalci- 
trant debtor, but it took a full-dress court action to recover the money.” 
Much of what was lent seems to have been permanently lost. 

In view of the losses sustained as a result of bad loans, it was desirable 
to find other forms of investment for endowments. In the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, charity funds were increas- 
ingly invested in government consols, India stock, and bank stock. 
Among local investments, turnpike securities became popular and 
mortgages appear to have increased, but the proportion of money 
devoted to personal loans decreased markedly.‘* When the Charity 
Commissioners investigated the management of endowments, between 
1818 and 1837, their reports frequently recommended that the money 
still being used for loans be invested in a more satisfactory manner or 
at least that better security be required.’* Judging from the evidence 
collected by the Charity Commissioners, it seems safe to conclude that 
in the nineteenth century charitable endowments were used less and 
less as a source of loans. 

IV 


We have sketched the probable history of the rise and decline of 
charity loans. There can be little doubt that charitable endowments 
were used as a source of local credit from the sixteenth well into the 


69 Hobson, Oxford Council Acts, pp. 219-20. 

70 Reports of Commissioners ... . relating to Devonshire, 1, 280. 

71 Charity Commissioners Reports, XX1 (1829), 97. 

72 Ibid., p. 241. 

73 See below, p. 167. 

74 Charity Commissioners Reports, Analytical Digest, 1843, Part I, 133, 137, 543, 545, 555, 
557, 567. These examples are from Cheshire and Lancashire reports, but there are numerous 
cases from other counties in the same volume. 
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nineteenth century. How widespread was the practice? Were such 
loans a significant part in the credit structure of the period? It is impos- 
sible to ascertain the total amounts lent during these years but some 
statistical estimates may be formulated. Bishop Gastrell’s survey of 
Cheshire and Lancashire, although it must contain some errors and 
omissions, does give a good picture of the conditions in those two 
counties at the opening of the eighteenth century. 

Gastrell’s reports purport to list all charitable, educational, and 
religious endowments. They do not specify the exact mode of invest- 
ment of every sum involved, but they do give some indication of the 
disposal of a majority of the funds. It is possible to classify the funds 
in the following manner: (1) endowments yielding rent, (2) endow- 
ments providing an annual income from unspecified sources, (3) 
capital sums of money the income from which is not stated, (4) capital 
out on interest, and (5) sums specifically designated as out on bond. 
Only the last can be classified as unquestionably invested in loans, and 
the money in this category does not amount to a large sum— £1,675 
in Lancashire, £3,720 in Cheshire.” However, in view of the wording 
of the reports it seems evident that only a fraction of the money lent 
was definitely referred to as on bond. Probably most, if not all, of the 
money recorded as out on interest was also employed for loans.’* In no 
case did I discover any indication that interest came from any other 
source but loans or mortgages. The sum classified as out on interest 
represents a far larger amount, £15,301 in Lancashire and £8,762 in 
Cheshire. What of the other categories mentioned? Obviously rents are 
excluded; and the phrasing of the survey suggests that where only an 
annual income is listed, the principal was generally invested in real 
estate, although some of this income may well have come from loans.” 
It would seem safer to exclude all endowments in this class. On the 
other hand, where capital sums are given without mention of income 


75 These figures are compiled by adding all of the sums (as classified above) which are 
reported in the two volumes of Noftitia Cestriensis. The figures are given to the nearest pound 
but it is obvious that the reports cannot be perfectly accurate. Therefore the totals given here 
should be considered only as reasonably close estimates. 

76 For instance, at Tilston, Cheshire, £182 are described as “put out, interest distributed 
every year,” wording typical of the reports. But in this case the report adds that the bonds are 
in the parish chest.—Gastrell, Notitia Cestriensis, 1, 199. In most instances all that is told is 
that the money is out on interest. 

77 This is especially likely where the reports are vague. For example, that for Macclesfield, 
Cheshire, simply notes that there is an annual income of £ 45/19/04 from all sources for the 
use of the poor.—Ibid., p. 292. 
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it is logical to assume that the money was not invested in real estate. 
Much of it was probably lent out, especially since many of these sums 
are referred to as school or parish stock."* The unspecified funds 
amount to £13,515 in Lancashire, £6,998 in Cheshire. If we add all of 
these figures, we get a total of slightly over £30,000 for Lancashire and 
nearly £20,000 for Cheshire. This might be accepted as a probable 
maximum of all funds used as credit. A reasonable minimum could 
perhaps be derived by omitting the unspecified funds, which would 
leave about £17,000 and £12,000 respectively. We may estimate, then, 
that in the two counties combined there was from £30,000 to £50,000 
of endowment money which was employed for loans. 

Against these figures from the early eighteenth century can be set 
statistics collected by the Charity Commissioners between 1818 and 
1837. According to their reports the following amounts in the two 
counties were still out on personal security: £42,165 in Lancashire and 
£9,258 in Cheshire, or about £50,000 together.” It is noticeable that as 
much, if not more, money appears to have been invested in loans at the 
time of the commissioners’ investigations as a century earlier. In part, 
this is explained by the fact that much of the money at the later date 
was only being held temporarily until it could be invested in lands or 
securities. But more important is the relative proportion of such money 
to the total endowments. Endowments were much larger in the nine- 
teenth century. The national wealth of England, as measured in 
pounds, had increased perhaps fivefold in the century between the two 
sets of reports, and certainly the Lancashire and Cheshire charity funds 
were at least five times as large at the later date.*’ According to the 
commissioners, £60,000 were then invested in mortgages and turnpikes 
and £240,000 in consols, India stock, and bank stock. Gastrell’s survey 
mentions none of these other types of investment, except mortgages. 


78 There is one case where evidence from a different source indicates that this was probably 
true. Gastrell’s report for Manchester lists £1,448 in charity funds, almost all of which are 
unspecified (zbid., II, 77), yet in 1655 £575 of the Manchester money was “out upon interest 
in several hands.’—Redford and Russell, History of Local Government in Manchester, 1, 172. 
We also know that money destined to be invested in real estate brought interest from whom- 
ever held it in the meantime.—Gastrell, Notitia Cestriensis, Il, 157. 

79 Charity Commissioners Reports, Analytical Digest, 1843, Part I. The Cheshire statistics 
are found on pages 110-41, those for Lancashire on pages 516-73. The totals given are derived 
by adding all the sums listed as on personal security. For an explanation of terms, see ibid., 
Introduction, p. v. 

80 Sir Robert Giffen estimated the national wealth at £ 370,000,000 in 1720 and £500,000,- 
000 in 1800. G. R. Porter, The Progress of the Nation (London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1912), 
new ed. revised by F. W. Hirst, 1912, p. 696. 
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The above estimates are for Lancashire and Cheshire alone. What of 
the rest of England? In the material collected by the commissioners is 
much scattered evidence of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century prac- 
tices including numerous cases of charity loans. Many of these have 
already been cited. These examples come from all parts of England as 
do other examples found in various other published records. It is evi- 
dent that charitable endowments were lent out in all sections of the 
country, although it is possible that the custom was more prevalent in 
the northwest. The total amount of money classed by the Charity Com- 
missioners as invested in personal loans, mortgages, and turnpikes (they 
group these together) in all of England and Wales was just over 
£1,000,000."" Lancashire and Cheshire accounted for about 10 per cent 
of this sum. If our estimate for those two counties, based on Gastrell’s 
reports, represents a like proportion of all charitable endowments 
employed for credit in 1700, then perhaps half a million pounds were 
so utilized at that date. Very possibly the sum was larger. Undoubtedly 
the commissioners’ figures are more complete. It must also be remem- 
bered that the two counties in question contained a much smaller 
proportion of the national wealth and population in Gastrell’s time 
than they did after the rapid industrial expansion of the next century. 
Furthermore, the regular loan charities, discussed earlier, were rare in 
Lancashire and Cheshire. But in any case the statistics available do 
not permit us anything but an approximate guess. It seems hardly 
likely that there was as much charity money used for credit in 1700 
as there was capital available in 1694 to launch the Bank of England 
( £1,200,000). 

A million pounds, more or less, cannot be called a large sum even in 
1700; the annual poor rate was to pass that figure by the middle of the 
century.” Yet such a sum may well have represented a sizable propor- 
tion of the capital then utilized for personal loans. During the first half 
of the eighteenth century the annual income of the Bank of England 
earned from interest on personal loans was often only £2,000 to £ 3,000, 
whereas that from discounted notes was normally under £10,000. 
Between 1700 and 1750 these two sources together accounted for an 


81 Charity Commissioners Reports, Analytical Digest, 1843, Part Il, pp. 826-28. The total 
capital invested in all other securities amounted to £5,656,746, or £6,668,528 including 
loans, mortgages, and turnpikes. The interest from these investments was £255,151 per 
annum. Rents and rent charges yielded £954,244 so that the total capital invested in real 
estate must have been nearly £ 20,000,000. 

82 Marshall, English Poor in the Eighteenth Century, p. 77. 
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annual average return of about £15,000, which means that the total 
amount of credit given by the Bank in the form of direct personal 
loans or by discounting notes was about £300,000.** The Bank was the 
central credit institution of the nation, and London the chief money 
market. The charity endowments, whose interest rates were no higher 
than those of the Bank, were scattered throughout rural areas where 
cash was scarce and other credit facilities apparently meager and 
expensive. 

Perhaps a better way to appreciate the significance of the loans made 
by charity endowments is to consider them in terms of the individual 
borrower. We have noted that most loans seem to have ranged ffom 
£15 to £50, although a few were smaller and some larger. Eden put 
the annual wages of skilled labor in Lancashire in 1725 at not over 
£10.°* Miss Gilboy’s more accurate figures for the north of England 
are somewhat higher while she estimates that the London laborer 
earned about £25 in 1700 and £30 in 1750.” According to Gregory 
King, writing in 1688, the annual income of such classes as shopkeepers, 
artisans, farmers, freeholders, clergymen, and army and naval officers 
would all fall below £100." Judging from these estimates, the loans we 
have discussed must often have been equal to half or even a whole of 
the borrowers’ annual income. They can certainly be considered as large 
as many which banks make today. Gastrell’s returns indicate that over 
half of the parishes in Lancashire and Cheshire possessed funds which 
were lent out at interest. The proportion may well have been lower 
elsewhere in England but there can be little doubt that charitable 
endowments provided a ubiquitous and popular source of credit dur- 
ing the period under discussion. They supplied funds to thousands of 
persons each year in at least several hundred different English 
communities. 

When we attempt to evaluate the importance of this type of credit in 
terms of the economic development of the period, we are confronted 
with several difficulties. The volume of business done by other money- 


83 Clapham, The Bank of England, 1, 300-2. The figure £300,000 seems a fair estimate 
since the discount rate was 4 to 6 per cent.—Idid., p. 299. Clapham does not give the interest 
rates on personal loans but the Bank charged the East India Co. from 4 to 6 per cent. During 
the period 1700 to 1750 that company was normally in debt to the Bank for from £50,000 
to £150,000.—Ibid., p. 119. 

84 Eden, The State of the Poor, III, Appendix III, cvi. 

85 Elizabeth W. Gilboy, Wages in Eighteenth Century England (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1934), p. 220. 

86 G. N. Clark, The Later Stuarts, 1660-1714 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1934), p. 25. 
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lending agencies is not known. Furthermore, I have been unable to 
discover how any of the borrowers employed their loans, or whether 
or not they obtained credit from other sources. The losses suffered by 
many endowments also suggests that some of the borrowers were 
persons struggling to avoid bankruptcy. In such instances the endow- 
ments were serving, like the Continental monts, as a kind of relief 
agency. In fact, by assisting insolvent persons to postpone inevitable 
disaster, the loans they provided may well have retarded economic 
progress. On the other hand, since the majority of the loans must have 
been repaid, it would appear that most of the borrowers remained 
solvent. Where loans were actually used to help start a small business 
or to sustain or expand the business activities of an artisan, a small 
merchant, or a farmer, they served the same purposes for which bank 
credit is generally employed today. 

The extent to which endowments were then used for personal loans 
indicates that other credit facilities were insufficient for these purposes. 
The credit provided by charitable endowments, although inadequate 
by itself, certainly assisted in meeting a serious need and must have 
contributed to the economic expansion so characteristic of the age. 


Tulane University Francis GopwINn JAMES 








Review Article 


THE KEYNESIAN REVOLUTION AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The time has arrived for economic historians to take stock of the 
“Keynesian Revolution” or the “New Economics,” as the latest major inno- 
vation in economic theory is commonly called. Following the lead of 
monopolistic competition about ten years ago, the Keynesian analysis is now 
making its way into sophomore textbooks on the principles of economics. 
While it will supplement rather than replace the neoclassical economics of 
Alfred Marshall, which has dominated textbook writing since 1890, it is 
competing with the latter for priority of importance and stands an excellent 
chance of winning. By most tests the Keynesian Revolution is a more funda- 
mental innovation than the theory of monopolistic competition. The latter 
has been handled by adding new chapters in the sections on price and value 
theory, but the new economics requires a new section on the theory of what 
determines the level of output and employment in the system as a whole. 
Certainly this should have a salutory effect in making economic analysis 
more useful in relation to what have become the major problems of con- 
temporary economic policy. 

Three recent books on Keynesian economics suggest an opportunity to 
explore the meaning and significance of the Keynesian Revolution, with 
special reference to economic history.’ Several years ago The Economic His- 
tory Association held a symposium on “Historical Aspects of Imperfect 
Competition,” which revealed the fruitfulness of utilizing in historical 
research the ideas and concepts derived from the theory of monopolistic 
competition. If a minor innovation like monopolistic competition is fruitful 
for economic history, a major innovation like the Keynesian Revolution may 
prove even more fertile in extending and enriching investigations of long- 
term economic development. The three books under review are illustrative 
of the growing literature that constitutes the carrying through of the 
revolution. 

In a competent little volume, Lawrence R. Klein has attempted to reveal 
the genesis and nature of Keynes’s fundamental contribution. Among the 
anticipators of Keynes’s theory he discusses Malthus, Marx, Hobson, Foster 
and Catchings, C. H. Douglas of the social-credit school, and N. Johannsen, 


1 Lawrence R. Klein, The Keynesian Revolution (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947), 
pp. xii, 218. $3.50. Seymour E. Harris, ed., The New Economics: Keynes’ Influence on Theory 
and Public Policy (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947), pp. xxii, 686, ix. $4.50. Seymour E. 
Harris, The National Debt and the New Economics (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1947), pp. xix, 286. $5.00. 
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who published in 1908 what Klein calls a “complete anticipation” of Keynes’s 
theory of savings and investment. In tracing the development of Keynes’s 
own thought, Klein concludes that the revolution occurred during the great 
depression of the early 1930’s, approximately with the publication of his 
famous pamphlet, The Means to Prosperity, in which use is made of the 
theory of the multiplier in a refined form and in which a proposal is made 
to the World Economic Conference that it assist in restoring prosperity by a 
simultaneous increase in loan expenditures throughout the world. 

What is the Keynesian Revolution that was born of the last great world 
economic crisis? Klein seems to mean by it the formulation and widespread 
acceptance of a theory of the relation between savings and investment. It 
involves a change from the classical view that savings and investment are 
brought to equality via changes in the rate of interest to the new view that 
savings and investment are brought to equality via changes in the level of 
national income. New investment in capital assets is a more or less autono- 
mous and unstable variable that does not necessarily rise when income rises 
or fall when income falls. Saving is viewed as a function of national income 
rather than of the rate of interest, such that when income increases, savings 
will increase in a regular fashion. Yet savings cannot exceed investment, 
because as soon as savings tend to exceed investment, income tends to fall; 
equilibrium is reached only when realized savings are equal to actual invest- 
ment. High levels of employment are dependent on offsets to savings in the 
form of investment, by which is meant output in excess of that-which goes 
into current consumption. In this new mechanism of national-income 
determination through the savings-investment nexus, Klein discovers the 
essence of the Keynesian Revolution (pp. 9, 14, 37, 42, 86, 110). 

In the volume edited by Seymour Harris, the term “New Economics” is 
equivalent to the “Keynesian Revolution” in Klein’s book. The Harris 
volume is divided into ten parts: (1) seven introductory chapters by the 
editor; (2) three views of “Keynes, the Economist”; (3) five views of the 
General Theory; (4) four chapters on special aspects of Keynes’s work, 
including public policy and econometrics; (5) ten chapters on international 
economic relations; (6) seven chapters on business cycles and fiscal policy; 
(7) one chapter on money and prices; (8) three chapters on effective demand 
and wages; (9) six reprints of earlier reviews and discussions of the General 
Theory; (10) bibliography of Keynes’s writings. Of the forty-six chapters, 
thirty are newly published and sixteen are reprints of articles, reviews, and 
speeches. The contributors are all specialists on Keynesian economics, 
although some are not “Keynesians,” either in policy or in basic economic 
theory. The predominating social philosophy may be described as “saving 
American capitalism through fiscal policy.” * Most of the discussions are on 
an advanced level and should prove of great assistance to graduate-student 


2 A recent volume under the editorship of Mr. Harris is entitled Saving American Capitalism. 
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groups whose members already understand the essentials of Keynes’s theory. 
The volume is indispensable to all specialists in Keynesian economics. 

Unfortunately, The New Economics does not contain a full-length, sys- 
tematic discussion of the basic framework of Keynes’s economics. It would 
have much greater value to the beginner if the editor had used the introduc- 
tion to present a simple exposition of Keynes’s economics, the more spe- 
cialized aspects of which are reviewed and discussed in the rest of the volume. 
There are, however, a number of excellent, if brief, expositions of Keynesian 
economics. The best statement of Keynes’s fundamental ideas is presented 
in a reprint of Keynes’s own article that appeared originally in the February 
1937 issue of the Quarterly Journal of Economics. Another outstanding sum- 
mary reprinted in this volume is A. P. Lerner’s review from the 1936 volume 
of the International Labour Review. This statement was read and approved 
by Keynes before its original publication and hence enjoys a semiofficial 
status. The New Economics makes readily available for the first time the 
several speeches that Lord Keynes delivered before the House of Lords, and 
elsewhere, in connection with the British loan, the International Monetary 
Fund, and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

In some respects the volume is disappointing. Although the contributors 
are able economists, they were apparently too busy to investigate the many 
unexplored phases of Keynes’s work. For the most part, the contributions 
that are not reprints are rehashes of things the authors have written else- 
where. Certainly it is convenient to have these brought together into a single 
volume, but one also has the right to expect more than this from such a 
brilliant assemblage of economists. There is nothing of significance on the 
methodological and philosophical aspects of Keynes. Except for Alan 
Sweezy’s ten-page chapter on “Declining Investment Opportunity,” there 
are only occasional references to the secular aspects of Keynes’s work. 

The bibliography in The New Economics is the first attempt that has been 
made to present a complete list of Keynes’s writings and as such is a very 
useful contribution. Yet I have never seen a bibliography that contains more 
errors, many of which could have been avoided by thoughtful reading. 

Differences between the old and the new economics are perhaps nowhere 
better illustrated than in attitudes toward the role of the public debt. 
Adherents of the old economics and its general support of laissez faire 
believe in annually balanced budgets and abhor a large national debt, 
whereas the Keynesians take almost the opposite position. The attitude of 
Keynesians toward fiscal policy generally and toward the national debt in 
particular is shown in Seymour Harris’ The National Debt and the New 
Economics. The Keynesians, who reject the presuppositions of laissez faire, 
believe that full employment without inflation can be achieved by compensat- 
ing for fluctuations in private spending by counterfluctuations in govern- 
ment spending. In times of deficiency of private demand, the government 
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should spend more than it takes away from the public in the form of taxes; 
and in times of inflation, it should take away from the public in the form 
of taxes more than the government spends. As Harris says, the essence of the 
problem is: “Repay debt when demand is excessive; incur debt when demand 
is seriously deficient” (p. 19). He concludes that in the United States in the 
future, beyond the postwar spree, the level of private spending probably will 
be inadequate to provide full employment, and therefore the national debt 
will and should increase above its present level. Under wise management 
there is no reason to fear the consequences of a steadily rising debt. Good 
management means, among other things, keeping down the rate of interest, 
a wide distribution of ownership of the debt, a progressive tax system, and, 
above all, economic policies designed to encourage high levels of produc- 
tivity, employment, and national income. 

The rate of interest is of prime importance in assessing the burden of the 
national debt. One of the virtues of the new economics is that it is theoreti- 
cally consistent with the idea that there is no need for interest rates to rise 
just because the size of the debt increases. The rapid rise in the size of the 
debt has been accompanied by a fall in the interest rate. Harris estimates the 
net rate of interest on the debt of World War II at only 1.5 per cent, after 
allowing for tax collections on the interest income derived from ownership 
of the debt. 

Mr. Harris’ optimism regarding the future of the debt is predicated not 
only on rising productivity and rising levels of potential national: output, but 
also on a faith in the wisdom and adequacy of fiscal policy to maintain a 
high actual level of national income. This is difficult to accept in the light of 
past economic experience with deep depressions and the inability of fiscal 
policy in the thirties to lift the economy to anything approaching full employ- 
ment. Even if fiscal policy could do all that its champions believe, if it is per- 
mitted to work, present political trends in the United States raise serious 
doubts that it will be given a chance to work. While the transfer payments 
from tax payers to bondholders is insignificant in relation to income at full 
employment, the transfer might become very embarrassing if the national 
income were to fall as precipitously as it has in the great depressions of the 
past. I am not questioning the correctness of the policy that Mr. Harris advo- 
cates, but I do entertain doubts concerning the justification for his optimism. 

In addition to the light which he sheds upon the present and the future 
of the national debt, Mr. Harris makes some interesting observations con- 
cerning debt policy in the past. For example, he considers rapid repayment 
of the national debt in the decades following the Civil War to be one of the 
main reasons for the shortage of money between 1873 and 1896 and the 
falling general price-level which tended to add to the real burden of the 
debt. Despite the fall in prices, however, he concludes that the burden of the 
Civil War debt was considerably less in terms of goods and of man-hours of 
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work in 1893 than it was at the end of the Civil War, because of rising 
productivity and a rapidly growing population (p. 131). 

The National Debt and the New Economics is a valuable contribution to 
one of the most important, yet one of the most commonly misunderstood, 
issues of public life. It gives a fundamentally sound and detailed analysis 
of this complex problem, and is projected at a level that should bring it 
within the reach of a wide audience. There are helpful summaries through- 
out, and every effort is made to point up the argument. The writing has 
obviously been done in considerable haste.* Although a better book may be 
written on the public debt, so far none has appeared. 

What significance has the Keynesian Revolution for students of economic 
development? While it should find considerable application in the field of 
economic history, the narrow way in which the substance of the “revolution” 
is conceived by economists like Klein and Harris may preclude an apprecia- 
tion of its importance by those outside the field of economics. Therefore, 
it should be worth while to point out some of the most useful applications to 
economic development. 

I have interpreted the Klein-Harris concept of the Keynesian Revolution 
as the invention and widespread acceptance of a better technique for explain- 
ing the deficiency of demand. The notion of deficiency of demand is not new, 
but its wide acceptance by economists is new, and in the field of policy this 
has undermined the theoretical support that economists have traditionally 
given to laissez faire. Although economic historians as a group have always 
been closer than economists to the facts of experience and have probably 
never been much impressed by the myth of laissez faire as the practice of 
governments or by the belief in its benevolence if it should actually be 
achieved, their thinking has undoubtedly been conditioned to some degree 
by the prevailing state of theoretical opinion. The backwash of the Keynesian 
Revolution will undoubtedly splash over into the field of economic history. 
Widespread acceptance of demand deficiency as a respectable working 
hypothesis should change the tone of investigations in economic history. It 
will have a beneficial influence if it does no more than relieve the economic 
historian of the fear of criticism by his sophisticated brethren in economic 
theory for his failure to see that “supply creates its own demand,” even if the 
facts of experience have seemed to deny this sacred tenet of classical and neo- 
classical economics. There should result a psychological release in the form 
of greater eagerness to pursue hypotheses that seem reasonable in the light 
of the Keynesian analysis, but that seemed unreasonable in the light of the 
classical theory. 

Deficiency of demand, however it be explained, has been especially , 
important in economic development since the beginning of the age of mass” 


8 According to my calculation, Seymour Harris has written and edited no less than fourteen 
substantial books since 1941. 
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production around 1870. The Keynesian hypothesis is consistent with the 
promise of an age of plenty. It emphasizes the need for consuming more 
rather than the need for saving more. Common to all theories of demand 
deficiency is the suggestion that supply tends to outrun demand, that savings 
tend to outrun investment, that finding markets is more important than 
finding new means of production, and that mass production requires mass 
purchasing power. Keynes’s theory, which assigns to new investment the 
special role of distributing demand, is useful in explaining the economic con- 
sequences of the close of the frontier, of a declining population growth, the 
“new” imperialism, the greater severity of depressions since 1873, wartime 
inflation, the pattern of primary and secondary postwar depressions, the 
significance to employment of a “favorable” balance of trade, the positive role 
of the public debt, and, perhaps most important of all, the incidence of 
inequality of income distribution as the chief source of demand deficiency. 
Acceptance of the theory of effective demand by academic economists has 
given this important aspect of economic analysis a respectability it never 
enjoyed when confined to the underworlds of Karl Marx, Silvio Gesell, and 
C. H. Douglas. 

The Keynesian theory suggests that inequality of wealth and income 
promoted accumulation of capital during early capitalism but retards accumu- 
lation in the later phases of capitalist development. In the relatively poor 
world of the sixteenth-century price revolution, savings constituted a relatively 
small part of total social income, and the outlets for investment were virtually 
unlimited. There was no lack of offsets to savings. In the modern age of mass 
production, on the other hand, the potential savings that require outlets, if 
they are to be realized, are tremendous, and the inducement to invest is 
weakened by virtue of the vast accumulation of past centuries. In such a 
society, the inequality that tends to promote saving also tends to promote 
unemployment, and when there is unemployment the incentive to invest is 
further weakened. Hence, the degree of inequality that is consistent with a 
maximum rate of capital accumulation decreases with every increase in social 
wealth. 

Keynes’s analysis focuses on the process of investment as the prime mover 
of capitalism. With the classical economists, accumulation was important as 
the source of more means of production to serve as the basis for greater 
future consumption; whereas with Keynes, accumulation is important as the 
source of demand to serve as the basis of greater present consumption. Marx’s 
theory of the role of capital accumulation as the inner dynamic of capitalism 
is much more complete than that of Keynes, but Marx’s explanation of the 
deficiency of demand in terms of the failure to realize surplus value after it 
has been produced is a more cumbersome tool than Keynes’s principle of 
effective demand. In Sombart’s analysis, the accumulation of capital nourishes 
the capitalist spirit in its boundless striving toward an infinitely removed 
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goal, but accumulation is unimportant as a distributor of demand. Although 
theories of capitalism like those of Marx and Sombart are much more 
impressive than anything Keynes provides, it must be said of Keynes’s 
principle of effective demand that nowhere is there to be found so simple, yet 
so cogent, an instrument for explaining what appears to have been the gen- 
eral over-all pattern of behavior of the capitalist economy. Nowhere in 
economics does so little go so far toward explaining so much. 

A major fault in the work: of Klein and Harris is the failure to develop 
the broader aspects of the Keynesian Revolution. I refer especially to the 
underlying social perspective in terms of which Keynes viewed economic 
conflict. As he envisaged the process, the great problem of the age is to free 
modern industrialism from the fetters of financial capitalism. His antipathy 
for the rentier and his belief in the desirability of its elimination carries over 
into his attitude toward property institutions, since the eliminaton of the 
rentier involves also the elimination of income from mere ownership. In 
this setting Keynes is a less important personality in a much more important 
revolution than that discussed in the work of Klein and Harris. The savings- 
investment model becomes a detail in the broader perspective of what C. E. 
Ayres calls the dichotomy between the accumulation of capital funds and the 
heritage of improvement, which is another name for the Veblenian dichot- 
omy between the pecuniary and the industrial phases of modern capitalism, 
that is, between making money and making goods.* 

In protesting against the narrow view of the Keynesian Revolution, I am, 
of course, protesting against the narrow view of economics that is character- 
istic of the volumes under review. The Keynesian Revolution is more than 
the invention of an abstract, logical set of relations. It is more than an event 
that occurred in the spring of 1933. The Keynesian Revolution is a further 
step in the critical phase of a process of changing social and economic rela- 
tions among individuals and groups. The mathematical, nonhistorical, non- 
cultural concept of economics which is explicit in Klein and implicit in 
Harris is what renders the work of most economists barren for economic 
history. For the student of development, the circumstances that nurture the 
revolution are more important than the strategy of its triumph. The inter- 
pretation of the Keynesian Revolution in the narrower sense—in the sense of 
Klein and Harris—tends to overstate the importance of Keynes to economics 
(in the narrower sense) and to understate his significance for those outside 
the field of economics. Yet within the broader reference of the Keynesian 
Revolution, within which Keynes’s theory is more a symptom than a cause, 
there is a vitality and a promise that merits further exploration by students 
of economic development. 


Columbia University Duptey Ditiarp 


*#C. E. Ayres, “The Impact of the Great Depression on Economic Thinking,” The American 
Economic Review, Papers and Proceedings, XXXVI (May 1946), 112-25. 
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Une Société provinciale en lutte contre le régime féodal: L’Alleu en Bordelais et 
Bazadais du XI° au XVIII° siecle. By Robert Boutruche. [Publications de la 
Faculté des Lettres de !’Université de Strasbourg, fascicule 100.] Rodez: 
Imprimerie P. Carrére, 1943-1947. Pp. 275. 


La Crise d’une société: Seigneurs et paysans du Bordelais pendant la Guerre de 
Cent Ans. By Robert Boutruche. [Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de 
l'Université de Strasbourg, fascicule 110.] Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1947. Pp. 


li, 596. 


Marc Bloch, to whose memory the second of these books is dedicated, insisted, 
year after year, on the necessity of making careful regional studies before risking 
generalizations about the nature of European societies. The profound regret with 
which all historians learned of his death at the hands of the Germans has been 
mitigated, in some degree, by the knowledge that his method did not perish with 
him. M. Robert Boutruche has given us two books that correspond precisely to 
the wishes of his former teacher. Based on a thorough and exact use of the rich 
sources of the region, never risking unsupported assertions and at the same time 
never losing sight of general problems in the mass of detailed facts available, these 
studies give us a full and well-integrated picture of the economic and social struc- 
ture of the area around Bordeaux. If we had similar works on all the French 
provinces, the social history of medieval and early modern France ‘could be dis- 
cussed with more precision and understanding than is at present possible. 

The Bordelais had an unusual opportunity to develop its own institutions and 
way of life. The early development of vineyards and the weakness of feudalism 
in the region meant that neither village community nor lordship fully dominated 
economic and social organization. The long connection with England stimulated 
the growth of an export trade in wine and prevented the French royal government 
from interfering with local customs. The law of the Bordelais was neither fully 
Roman nor fully customary and was flexible enough to allow a certain degree of 
adaptation to special circumstances. The usual generalizations, derived from a 
study of institutions of more northern provinces, apply to this region only with 
modifications, if at all. The basic problems were the same, but the answers were 
profoundly influenced by local tradition and local interests. 

The importance of allodial possessions in the Bordelais illustrates many of these 
points. The allod naturally flourished in a region where scattered elements of 
feudalism never quite developed into a fully organized feudal state. Conversely, 
the absence of full-fledged feudalism, which lies at the root of most strong 
European governments, meant that the dukes of Aquitaine never had enough 
power or sufficient occasion to attempt to wipe out the allods. The allod was well 
adapted to the economic needs of the region—for the peasant winegrower it was 
the most desirable form of possession of the soil; for the town dweller, lay or 
clerical, it was an excellent type of investment. The allod was protected by local 
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law, which never recognized the North French maxim: “Nulle terre sans seig- 
neur.” In spite of the quiet dislike of the Plantagenets and the open hostility of 
their French successors, the allod continued to exist, though with difficulty, until 
the time of the French Revolution. 

This vigorous and independent society was shaken, but not shattered, by the 
disasters of the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. Here the author’s careful 
use of local records is especially helpful in correcting the exaggerated statements 
that have been made about the depopulation and impoverishment of France dur- 
ing this period. We need to be reminded again and again that everything, includ- 
ing prosperity and calamity, was on a small scale in the Middle Ages, that the 
bankruptcy of one noble did not mean the end of his class, that the death of half 
the canons of one church from the plague did not mean a mortality rate of 50 
per cent among the clergy of Bordeaux, that the sacking of one village by a hostile 
army did not mean the ruin of a province. We need to be reminded of the tough- 
ness of the peasant, the ingenuity of the merchant, the persistence of the landlord, 
that repaired, slowly but steadily, the losses caused by war and plague. Certainly 
there were great losses and great suffering, but the basic economy of the region, 
founded on the wine trade, was not destroyed, and the greater part of the land 
remained in cultivation. It is especially instructive to observe how the nobility, as 
a class, retained its dominant position. Weakened by depreciation of the currency, 
loss of seignorial rights, division of inheritances, extravagance, and confiscations, 
it was still not dispossessed. When the noble’s income as landlord declined, he 
profited from his social status and secured lucrative military and civil offices. 
When the French conquest made it difficult to secure offices, the noble fell back 
on his position as landlord and attempted to increase his income from the soil. 
Down to the middle of the fifteenth century, the bourgeoisie neither replaced nor 
amalgamated with the nobility; the social structure of the region, in spite of strain 
and readjustment, remained essentially unchanged. It seems likely, from the hints 
dropped by the author, that the years of peace following the French conquest saw 
more alterations in the social and economic system of the Bordelais than the years 
of war. It is good to know that M. Boutruche is preparing a book on this period 
of reconstruction. 


Princeton University JosepH R. STRAYER 


The Rise of the Spanish American Empire. By Salvador de Madariaga. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. xix, 408. $5.00. 


Like Stuart Chase’s Mexico: A Study of Two Americas, a best seller of 1931, 
this book by a noted Spanish writer offers an escape from the machine age 
through Spanish America; but the two exits are on opposite sides of that Indo- 
Iberian house. Chase’s lies on the Indian side; Madariaga’s on the Spanish side. 
Not content to exalt the tradition of his native Spain, Madariaga drops a demoli- 
tion bomb on the foundations of the rival cult of Indianism. “Contrary to what is 
still sometimes asserted,” he roundly declares, “the three great native civilizations 
which were superseded by the Spanish rule, i.e., the Aztec, the Inca and the 
Chibcha were barbarous, and in many ways terrible, and their disappearance 
brought immense benefit to the New World” (p. 279). 
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Madariaga’s progress from this point in the sixteenth century to an escape from 
the machine age in the twentieth century is easier than you might think. With 
the Indian civilizations thus neatly disposed of, he tells us that “the life that 
blossomed” in Spanish America “was like a water-garden which developed in a 
slow flowing canal shunted off the main stream of history”—and most fortunately 
shunted off, for “this main stream was leading men away from the Christian 
fold . . . . to free-thinking humanism towards the era of the Machine that is 
swallowing us.” But the Spanish world is still here to help save us, and paradoxi- 
cally its power to work our salvation derives in large part from the very defects 
which have crippled Spain itself in the modern age. Among these redeeming 
defects are the Spanish aversion to technique, for this aversion “was, and still is, 
an instinctive spring whereby the individual soul defends its integrity and its 
autonomy against that huge mechanized monster—the modern community” 
(p. 332). What is more, “the [Spanish] language remains alive with the ways 
of thinking it breeds and . . . . the whole people who speak it learn with it.... 
the sense of passive resistance to that insidious enemy, the State, particularly, the 
good State ....” (p. 335). 

The philosophical implications of the book are more important than the fore- 
going quotations might suggest. Nominally, it is merely a defense of Spain against 
the leyenda negra, the “black legend” of Spanish cruelty, obscurantism, and 
general misconduct woven by Spain’s detractors since the sixteenth century. 
Actually, it is also an attack on the philosophical foundations of modern liberal, 
secular, scientific thought as these were laid in the eighteenth century. Madariaga’s 
hostility to this brand of thought permeates the whole book, though it is most 
explicit in his chapter “The Coming of the Wig,” which is a caricature of the Age 
of the Enlightenment. Madariaga’s own brand of thought resembles that of many 
contemporary writers on both sides of the Atlantic—Neo-Thomists, the Hutchins 
group at the University of Chicago, and supporters of Hispanidad in Spain and 
Spanish America. While this is a goodly company and Sr. Madariaga is of course 
entitled to join it if he likes, the superimposition of a philosophical animus upon 
the announced purpose of vindicating imperial Spain has not only complicated his 
task (and the reader’s as well), but also seems to have been responsible for some 
of the inconsistencies that are a striking feature of the book. For example, his 
condemnation of the modern state, “particularly the good State,” must have come 
from a different compartment of his mind from the one that produced his apologia 
for the old Spanish state and its instruments, including the Inquisition. 

Philosophical questions aside, this book is a charmingly written account of the 
merits and defects of the Spanish regime in America as Madariaga sees them; 
but, while many of the details are accurately rendered, some of the major outlines 
are not. As a result, the total effect is misleading. In the passage quoted in the 
first paragraph of this review, he grossly exaggerates the case against the Indian 
civilizations that Spain overthrew. In his account of the colonial regime that 
Spain erected upon their ruins, he points out some dark spots, but he creates the 
quite erroneous impression of an almost idyllic society nurtured at the expense of 
long-suffering Mother Spain. For example, we are told that throughout the three 
centuries of the Colonial Period, Spanish America enjoyed “a prosperity such as 
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has seldom been known by any nation at any time” (p. 135), that not only the 
whites but “the bulk of the Indian peasantry was happy and prosperous” (p. 138), 
that the Indian population “increased considerably” (p. 327). All these statements 
are demonstrably false for a large part of Spanish America during a large part 
if not all of the Colonial Period. 

Frequently, Sr. Madariaga is least original when he is most right. No informed 
person would disagree with his contention that much of the “black legend” is 
false; but many historians on both sides of the Atlantic have been saying the same 
thing for fifty years past. They have said it more temperately and convincingly 
and have already done a great deal to correct the legend where it needed correc- 
tion. We may assume that Sr. Madariaga was not familiar with most of their 
works, for he either does not cite them or else did not make good use of them. 
Irving Leonard is one of the few Latin-Americanists in the United States whose 
works are cited, but Leonard’s valuable studies of the book trade between Spain 
and America have not been well digested, as shown by the amazing assertion 
that the “New World subjects of the King of Spain .... had no connection with 
Spain but that of blood memories” (p. 290). No reference at all is made to many 
of the best living historians in Spanish America, such as Ravignani of Argentina, 
Basadre of Peru, and Donoso of Chile. Even Madariaga’s fellow countrymen 
Altamira and Ots Capdequi, both highly productive scholars in this field, are 
represented here by only one book each. 

If we could regard this book as a patriotic Spaniard’s love song to his country 
or as an epithalamium on its marriage to America, we would gladly ignore such 
prosaic matters as accuracy and consistency and give unreserved applause for its 
fervor, fine sentiments, and finer language. But the author declares that in attack- 
ing the black legend his only purpose is to “restore things to their true shape.” 
“There can be no question,” he assures us, “of defending or attacking, or pleading 
or white-washing. Facts honestly stated, inferences legitimately drawn—and noth- 
ing else” (p. xix). Without questioning Madariaga’s honesty, we must warn the 
reader that he has not accomplished what he set out to do. For the “true shape” 
of Colonial Spanish America, the reader will do much better to consult C. H. 
Haring’s The Spanish Empire in America, which was recently reviewed in this 
JOURNAL. 

Perhaps the most valuable service rendered by Madariaga’s book is that it 
provides a partial explanation and a striking illustration of what he himself calls 
“the strange attitude which even now, now perhaps more than ever, the Spanish 
world maintains towards events: as the spectator of a drama in which it plays no 
part” (p. 332). Here, at any rate, we have a fragment of the true shape of Spanish 
America, and not only historians but also our policy makers in Washington would 
do well to think this one over. 


University of Pennsylvania ArTHUR P, WHITAKER 
A Short Economic History of Modern Japan, 1867-1937. By George C. Allen. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1946. Pp. 200. $3.00. 


One of the weak spots in our knowledge of the Far East lies in the field of 
economic history. During the past century Asia has been the scene of rapid 
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economic changes produced in part by the impact of the West. These changes 
have naturally raised questions with far-reaching implications. Although they have 
not been fully dealt with as yet, a few competent scholars are carrying on research 
in this field and, of those dealing with the problems arising out of the economic 
transformation of modern Japan, George C. Allen ranks among the best. In past 
years he has contributed several outstanding books on the subject of Japanese 
economic development. Now he has brought together his extensive knowledge 
acquired through years of study and field work to produce an admirable book 
on Japanese economic history from 1867 to 1937, which will be welcomed by 
both the general reader and the specialist. Nowhere else can be found such a 
succinct account of how Japan became a modern industrialized nation. The author 
has masterfully compressed into some 160 pages all the important facts and data 
on the economic aspects of Japan’s recent past. 

Mr. Allen begins his story with a brief description of the disintegration of the 
old regime. Here he correctly notes that “a form of domestic system was wide- 
spread in Tokugawa times” (p. 13) and that factories were not unknown. But 
he adds that “they were all small and relatively unimportant features of economic 
life” (p. 14). With this last statement some Japanese scholars may disagree. 
Although the evidence is by no means conclusive, recent studies published in 
Japan seem to indicate that production on the basis of the domestic system and 
large workshops was much more important than had hitherto been admitted. 

Among his other chapters are those dealing with the reconstruction period from 
1868 to 1881, problems of agriculture and industry, the impact of World War I, 
the growth of the zaibatsu, and the effects of the world depression. In the con- 
cluding chapter, Mr. Allen presents some of his ideas about why Japan was able to 
achieve industrialization despite the fact that she was handicapped by, among 
other things, the lack of natural resources and modern technology. He believes that 
when the shogun was overthrown in 1867, the Japanese had an “underlying sense 
of national unity.” Japan also possessed a relatively centralized administration with 
a ruling class that had prestige and self-confidence without being conservative in 
its outlook. Nor was the Japanese technical inheritance negligible. And finally 
during the “period of transition from the old to the new economy, Japan was 
favoured by fortune,” for example, when a “large demand arose for the very 
commodity which she was very well fitted to supply, raw silk.” 

It is to be hoped that when more material on the war years becomes available, 
Mr. Allen will give us another volume bringing his study down through the 
period of Japan’s surrender. 


The Johns Hopkins University Nosutaka IKE 


Liberia: A Century of Survival, 1847-1947. By Raymond Leslie Buell. [ African 
Handbooks, 7.] Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1947. Pp. vi, 
140. $1.50. 


Raymond Leslie Buell has here distributed compressed, factual data well and 
precisely documented, it appears, over 140 pamphlet pages. Unhappily the material 
is presented almost entirely without freshness in interpretation. That part of the 
study presented under the chapter heading “A New Policy Towards Liberia” is 
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far from new in substance, and the data are unaccompanied by any vital synthesis 
from the author. 

Mr. Buell gravely discredits this miniature study by examining Liberia and 
America in the light of nineteenth-century anthropological misimplication. Alle- 
giance to his form of the Nordic myth forces his scholarship to deny the similarity 
between these two partially democratic republics in governmental and private 
fraud and graft, and in wasteful spending by elected officials and military leaders. 
It forces him also to overlook similarities in the founding of these countries—the 
United States by European exserfs seeking freedom in the New World from 
1619 on, and Liberia by American exslaves seeking freedom in their ancestral 
home, Africa. 

Against the contemporary background of our atomic age and the whirling 
economic, political, social, technological, and cultural evolutions about us, Mr. 
Buell’s pamphlet is completely out of focus and lacks every semblance of a positive 
contribution in the field of historical literature. 


Middlefield, Ohio Georce W. Brown 


New Zealand. Edited by Horace Belshaw. [United Nations Series.| Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1947. Pp. xvii, 329. $5.00. 


Like other volumes of the “United Nations Series” in which it appears, New 
Zealand is attractive in format and interesting in content. Its editor, Horace 
Belshaw, is a distinguished New Zealand economist, trained in Cambridge, and 
well grounded in precise knowledge of his country’s domestic life and its external 
relations. He contributes in person an able chapter on “Economic Organization,” 
and brings together eleven other competent contributors—historians, geographers, 
economists, and journalists—who marshal in clear prose much significant informa- 
tion on development and policies. A third of the volume deals with geography, 
general history, and the Maoris. Another third examines economic organization, 
farming, industry, labor, and social services, while the remainder of the book 
embraces cultural development (including a survey of education), government, 
and foreign policy. A selected and useful bibliography is appended. 

For evident reasons a symposium volume of this kind can seldom constitute 
a notable addition to knowledge. The contributors, however distinguished in 
scholarship, have insufficient space to do more than summarize the results of 
their own researches, and their separate essays can only achieve a rough unity. 
Consequently, this is a less illuminating history than J. B. Condliffe’s New 
Zealand in the Making (London, 1930), but it is an admirable supplement to 
that earlier and brilliant work, especially in its treatment of economic and social 
development since 1930. The section on politics and administration (some 28 
pages) is, however, much too brief to do justice to the eventful life of the New 
Zealand polity over the last fifteen years. One would like to be told more about 
the politics of New Zealand’s social democracy, about the relations of farmer and 
trade-unionist, and about administration in a state that has become an almost 
universal benefactor of the citizens. 

But some of the chapters, despite their brevity, are eminently successful in con- 
veying significant information. The one on social legislation has an obvious 
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interest and is competently done; it describes achievements and, less fully, indi- 
cates difficulties. The last chapter, written in a sprightly manner by J. C. Beagle- 
hole, gives a concise yet adequate treatment of New Zealand’s international and 
Commonwealth relations. It shows how erroneous it is to assume that New 
Zealand has been characterized by what appears to be an unquestioning and 
adolescent loyalty to the imperial government at Westminster. The people of this 
remote outpost of British life very early acquired interests and opinions of their 
own and were not backward in expressing them. In 1871 and 1887 some of their 
leaders were bold enough to suggest the negotiation of their own commercial 
treaties and even to toy with the idea of neutrality in British wars. Some were 
also ardent expansionists, zealous to make New Zealand the center of a great 
federation of British islands in the Pacific. Like other colonial peoples, they 
responded promptly to their physical and social environment. Messrs. Belshaw 
and Beaglehole and other authors in this book discuss freshly and assess wisely 
this response. 


University of Toronto ALEXANDER Brapy 


The New North-West. Edited by C. A. Dawson. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1947. Pp. x, 341. $4.25. 


Economic, political, and international developments in the Canadian northland 
during the past ten years assure the timeliness of this volume for American and 
Canadian readers. Discoveries of oil near Fort Norman, pitchblende at Port 
Radium, and gold at Yellowknife, combined with American-Canadian co-opera- 
tion in northern defense projects during World War II, created widespread and 
active interest in northern North America. Though considerably abated, this 
interest is far greater than it was in prewar years. With wartime interest at its 
height the Canadian Social Science Research Council, supported by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, undertook a survey of the region in 1944. Particular attention 
was directed to the Mackenzie District and Yukon Territory. A dozen persons of 
specific competence under the direction of C. A. Dawson, professor of sociology 
at McGill University, were commissioned to prepare and write the various sections 
of the survey. A number of these sections were printed in the Canadian Journal 
of Economics and Political Science in 1945 and these along with other articles 
are brought together in the volume The New North-West. 

The result is a comprehensive description and analysis of the western half of 
the Canadian northland. Twelve chapters or “parts” describe the administrative 
and geographic features of the region, its mineral, fur, and agricultural resources, 
its transportation facilities and problems, and the health and educational condi- 
tions of its inhabitants. A former medical-health officer at Aklavik and Fort Smith 
has written a fascinating chapter on the Eskimos of the western Canadian Arctic. 
A summary chapter by Mr. Dawson is followed by a twenty-page bibliography 
of the Canadian North prepared selectively but in considerable detail. 

With one or two exceptions the chapters were written by “outsiders” whose 
firsthand knowledge of the region was derived from a hasty journey through the 
Mackenzie area and, in some cases, the Yukon on assignment to prepare specific 
sections for this survey. This influences but does not seriously impair the quality 
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of the various chapters. Five of the authors are Canadian university teachers, and 
the others are or have been engaged in administrative work. In every case they 
were selected because of training or experience that fitted them specially for their 
particular assignments. They have relied considerably on government reports. 
One of the contributions of the book is that it brings to public awareness in a 
significant context a great deal of governmental material that in traditional fashion 
was formerly buried beyond the reach of any but the special research student. 

The book is well illustrated. The forty half-page photographic reproductions 
grouped near the center of the volume are interesting and informative. A number 
of them aerial, they portray realistically the topography of northern areas, the 
activities, dwelling places, and persons of northerners, and something of the extent 
and nature of recent mining and transportation developments in the region. 
Among the many line drawings reproduced throughout the book, readers may 
be most attracted by the thirty-odd “sketch surveys” made on the spot by Griffith 
Taylor in his northern travels in 1944 and used to illustrate his chapters on the 
Mackenzie and Yukon “Domesdays” (Parts II and III). 

Parts IV to VI of the book analyze the chief economic possibilities of the 
northern territories related to minerals, furs, and agricultural resources. Modern 
mineral developments in the Canadian north do not predate the interwar years, 
but the possibilities in gold, oil, and pitchblende may far surpass the future pros- 
pects for the fur trade that until 1920 provided almost the sole cash medium for 
the entire northland. The authors of these sections present cautiously reasoned 
and factual analyses that will go far to counteract the tremendous exaggerations of 
irresponsible commentators. Mr. Bruce tempers his belief in the undoubted pos- 
sibilities of northern mineral production with the certainty that extremely high 
operating and transportation costs and labor difficulties must continue. The 
authors of the chapter on fur production offer convincing proof that fur will 
remain among the most significant of northern exports. They give due weight, 
however, to its fluctuating character. The author of the section on agriculture 
does not project a few-score northern gardens into a great new agricultural 
frontier. Northern agriculture, he reasons, is unlikely to go beyond the stage of 
partially provisioning northern mining settlements, with particular emphasis on 
the production of the hardier protective foods. The chapter on transportation takes 
full account of modern developments in air travel, the utilization of winter tractor 
trains and the repowering of river and lake vessels, but indicates that handicaps 
of distance, terrain, and climate will lead inevitably to the continuance of high 
transportation costs. 

Two chapters which have specific if not exclusive Canadian interest present the 
facts concerning health and educational services among the Indian population of 
the Mackenzie River area. Canadians have been increasingly uneasy about the 
state of these services despite their knowledge that much has been accomplished 
by government, the church, and many self-sacrificing individuals. These reports 
indicate ample cause for concern. The investigators of these subjects were com- 
missioned to recommend remedial action. Each of their chapters therefore includes 
detailed and specific recommendations that should be implemented as fully as 
practicable. 
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Much credit is due to Mr. Dawson for editorial work that has combined the 
work of a dozen able authors into an attractive and consistent analysis of the 
Canadian North. The work is even in quality, regular in style, and well balanced. 
Mr. Dawson’s own chapter, “The New North-West” is in a sense a summary 
survey and includes much additional information. Since it was apparently written 
independently of the others and not as a summary, the volume might have been 
strengthened by a concluding chapter of editorial correlation and amplification. 


University of Saskatchewan V. C. Fowke 


Engineering and Society, with Special Reference to Canada. By C. R. Young, 
H. A. Innis, and J. H. Dales. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1946. Pp. 


429. $2.75. 


According to its general Preface, this book is designed “to present to first-year 
students in applied science and engineering the importance of the role which 
technology has played in shaping the economic, social and political fortunes of 
peoples and the consequent social obligations imposed upon technologists and 
engineers.” 

I find it difficult to judge how successful such a book is likely to be for its 
chosen purpose. I believe that there is no professional group upon which it is 
more important to inculcate a sense of social responsibility than the engineers. 
The key role that engineering plays today in industrial civilization is apparent to 
all. But we have carried specialization of training to the point where all too fre- 
quently the engineer finds that he lacks the broader tools of economic and political 
analysis that are vitally needed when he reaches high administrative ‘office. 

For me, Part I of this attempt at general education is the more successful. In 
it, C. R. Young, dean of the faculty of applied science and engineering at the 
University of Toronto, sets out to explain to his engineering neophytes what the 
profession of engineering is. He takes his definition from Robert E. Doherty, 
president of Carnegie Institute of Technology: “Engineering is the art, based 
primarily upon training in mathematics and the physical sciences, of utilizing 
economically the forces and materials of nature for the benefit of man.” He later 
proceeds to build up the professional status of engineering and to outline some 
of the personal qualifications for success in the field. 

In the second chapter he suggests that engineering is in many respects scarcely 
distinguishable from management. I personally should like to have seen Mr. 
Young indicate more clearly how training in engineering is suited to the practice 
of management. It is true that engineers have become highly successful managers 
of important business enterprises. But what is it in their training that contributed 
to this success? Is it because of their understanding of the scientific method about 
which, incidentally, there is almost no discussion in this book? Is it because they 
have been well trained in the “problem approach” and can apply this method to 
new business situations? Is it because of their intuitive appreciation of scientific 
and engineering trends? Or is it merely because they are more immediately useful 
to a business enterprise than are their colleagues entering business after studying 
liberal arts? 
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Chapter III discusses the rise of technology from Egyptian times to the present, 
with a section on incentives to technological development and another on resis- 
tances. Mr. Young is more aware than many engineers of the problem of 
resistances to technological change. He points out that “the innovation of one 
generation often becomes the obstruction of the next.” Companies that were 
engaged in river navigation in Britain furiously opposed the construction of 
canals, representing that water-borne traffic would be diverted from the rivers. 
In turn, the canal interests strenuously opposed the introduction of railways. 

Engineering and Society ends with an exhortation to the engineer to consider 
his social obligations. “The social and political arts in public life are as important 
as strictly professional qualifications. It is hopeless to expect that laymen will 
accommodate themselves by attempting to ‘look at this matter as engineers.’ They 
cannot and will not make the effort. It is the duty of the engineer to survey any 
social situation from the same point of view as would any other educated citizen.” 

A different style and tone characterize Part II, “Economic Development in 
Canada,” (with an Introduction by Harold A. Innis) written by J. H. Dales, 
lecturer in the department of political economy at Toronto. It is less hortatory and 
more descriptive. Each section of Canada is treated separately with a discussion 
of its geography, historical development, and characteristic industries. As an 
introductory discussion of the economic forces that have shaped Canadian 
progress, there is much to commend. In conclusion Mr. Dales writes: “Canada is 
still a difficult country to govern. This essay, by outlining the economic diversity 
of the country, indicates that differences of political opinion in Canada have a 
very real basis. Because of this, Canadian government must necessarily be a gov- 
ernment of compromise and accommodation. Here there is no room for a rigid 
‘plan,’ here the callous efficiency which is so revered by our age would be the 
cardinal folly.” 

Books designed for the elementary student are difficult to write and usually 
difficult to read. Messrs. Young, Innis, and Dales have presented a somewhat loose 
but readable account of Canadian economic and technical development. In objec- 
tive this is a pioneering venture and, like most such, can and will be improved 
upon as this particular course in general education for engineers is developed. In 
looking forward to further editions from this enterprise, I should hope to see 
more emphasis on what the scientific method is and how, if at all, it differs in 
the physical and the social sciences. I should think also that the engineer who 
is trained in the “problem approach” would like to have brought out in consid- 
erably sharper focus what are the principal economic and sociological problems 
in Canada today. I should like to see, for example, more general discussion of 
the problem of minorities in Canada. There are brief references in the present 
volume to the Japanese and Chinese settlers but almost nothing about the present 
status of the French Canadians. If Mr. Toynbee is right that the French Canadian 
minority will some day dominate the North American continent, I should par- 
ticularly like to know more about them. These are minor points, however, and 
I think the authors are to be commended for recognizing the need for a general 
book on technology and economics for young professional engineers. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology W. Rurert Macravrin 
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The Grassland of North America: Prolegomena to Its History. By James C. Malin. 
Printed by the author, 1541 University Drive, Lawrence, Kansas, 1947. Pp. 
Vili, 398. $3.00. 





These prolegomena to the history of the grassland region usually designated 
as the trans-Mississippi West encompass many things. In a sense they constitute a 
series of historiographical essays on materials and methods, together with sample 
case studies, relating to the region involved. The pertinent literature of the scien- 
tific fields (ecology, climatology, geology and geography, pedology, and so forth) 
that seem to have significance for history is synthesized, and the findings are 
applied to the specific problem of comprehending the grassland region. Through- 
out the book, the emphasis is on new methodologies and viewpoints and the 
importance of the sciences to the work of historians. 

To comprehend fully the objectives of the author in this work it is important 
to recall his Essays on Historiography (1946) where other aspects of histori- 
ography and methodology were discussed. In fact, the two books were originally 
a single project completed in 1945, and the necessity of presenting the results in 
two publications has blurred their close interdependence. Furthermore, it is essen- 
tial to note that this vast project was in a sense a reaction to the critique of Walter 
Prescott Webb’s The Great Plains which the Social Science Research Council 
sponsored in 1937-1939. Malin felt that competent ecologists, physiographers, soil 
scientists, and climatologists should have been asked to participate. In addition, it 
seemed to him that the problem of regionalism was involved. This book is, there- 
fore, his answer to what he considered the shortcomings of the Social Science 
Research Council project and also of the conferences on the Great Plains which 
the Rockefeller Foundation sponsored in 1942. 

The chapters are grouped under two main subcaptions: “The Sciences and 
Regionalism” and “Historiography.” The first part begins with a chapter outlining 
the grass problem. Six chapters present the testimony of the sciences on the 
problem. There are two chapters on the early explorations of the grassland, and 
one on the factors in grassland equilibrium. The second part comprehends an 
ever wider range of topics, namely, the relations of the sciences to social theory, 
the revolution in communication, the work of fourteen men who pioneered 
toward grassland equilibrium, the nexus of soil physics to tillage, the regionalism 
problem involved in Webb’s The Great Plains, and delineations of a wide range 
of examples of methodology for the study of the history of social change. The 
volume concludes with a comprehensive fifty-nine page bibliography on scientific 
literature pertinent to the objectives of the work, and a bibliography of maps. 
There is, however, no index to the text. 

The practically endless evidence of the work comprehended within the covers 
of this book makes criticism seem like carping arrogance. It is not easy reading, 
and the lack of an index is regrettable. It would also be possible to point out 
specific errors such as the fact that the English geographer, E. G. R. Taylor 
(p. 45), is a “she” rather than a “he,” but only persons who have read and mas- 
tered all the works used by Malin should be permitted to list criticisms, be they 
specific or general. 

This book is both a great challenge and a great service to historians. It invites 
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them to widen their methodological procedures, and it provides both the con- 
ceptual and bibliographical summarizations of the sciences that will assist in 
historical delineation and comprehension. In the future, those who wrestle with 
the problem of regionalism or deal with the regionalism of North America’s 
grassland will do well to start by mastering this work. 


United States Department of Agriculture Everett E. Epwarps 


Historical Geography of the United States. By Ralph Hall Brown. Edited by 
J. Russell Whitaker. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1948. Pp. viii, 
596. $7.50. 


On February 23, 1948, and within a few days of the publication of the book 
under review, the author died from a heart attack. He was professor of geography 
at the University of Minnesota, editor of the Annals of the Association of Ameri- 
can Geographers since 1947, and secretary of the Association, 1942-1945. An 
earlier book, Mirror for Americans: Likeness of the Eastern Seaboard, 1810, was 
published in 1943 by the American Geographical Society. 

Certain facts about the book are essential to an appraisal: it is a pioneering 
textbook in historical geography of the United States; its purpose restricted the 
size; it includes substantial quotations for illustrative purposes from manuscript 
or from relatively inaccessible sources; some areas are omitted; the time periods 
covered differ for several regions, no attempt being made to bring geographical 
knowledge down uniformly to a particular date. The twenty-nine chapters of the 
book are arranged in six groups: the period of colonization; the Atlantic seaboard 
at the opening of the nineteenth century; the Ohio River and lower Great Lakes 
region to 1830; the New Northwest, 1820-1870; the Great Plains and bordering 
regions to 1870; from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Coast to 1870. The gaps 
in this plan that strike me most forcibly are the omission of the geographical 
implications of the railroad era with its shift in communications from water 
(inland and ocean) to rails; of American cities and the process of urbanization; 
of building materials and housing; of the South between the Atlantic seaboard 
and Texas; of the Gulf Coast front facing the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean 
Sea; and of the Pacific Coast in relation to the Pacific area. Although given some 
recognition, geology, soil science, and ecology are developed only in a limited man- 
ner. The defense, of course, is the self-imposed limitation to a one-volume 
textbook. 

As usually conceived, geography deals with earth areas in present time, but 
historical geography deals with past time, and records changes that have taken 
place in such earth areas. The historian may deal with the same materials in a 
similar manner. What difference exists then between the historical geographer 
and the general historian or the economic historian? There are two possible 
answers. If interpreted broadly enough, both the general and the economic his- 
torian may include everything within the jurisdiction of the geographer, and any 
historian must give some recognition to geography. The historical geographer 
possesses a more specialized command of knowledge of changes in earth areas and 
he may bring it to the service of both the historian and the general geographer. 
Here is a division of labor which is valid to the extent that the work of one does 
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actually complement the work of the other specialized branches of knowledge. 
Ecology and soil sciences are other disciplines that should be recognized as occupy- 
ing a similar relationship in this pattern of division of labor. The boundary lines 
between the several disciplines may be described as matters of convenience or as 
arbitrary, and in no case can they be rigidly marked and enforced. In an ideal 
world, the historian should embrace the whole field. Within the limitations of a 
practical world, some division of labor is inescapable, but the historian will raise 
the question again and again whether this topic or that topic in Brown’s book 
does not belong within the jurisdiction of history rather than geography. 
Furthermore, the question will be raised more than once why certain unques- 
tionably geographic facts are omitted. The economic historian in particular is 
going to raise the issue of duplication of effort. Historians and geographers might 
profitably canvass the whole problem to find a division of labor that would con- 
tribute toward greater efficiency for both. Brown’s Historical Geography would 
make a good starting point for a symposium on that theme. 

For the most part Brown has not challenged traditions, but there is one notable 
exception that should not be overlooked. He wrote (p. 553): “Conclusions reached 
here regarding the attitude of early settlers toward the prairie environment differ 
from those advanced by many other writers.” He insisted that there was no doubt 
about the fertility of grassland soil, and that the delayed settlement of the Ohio 
Valley prairies was to be explained by their distance from navigable water and by 
the lack of wood (p. 208). He has presented some good evidence in support of his 
point of view, but the space available in a textbook is not sufficient to permit an 
adequate examination. He has issued a challenge that must now be accepted by 
the students of the prairie problem. I could present much evidence against Brown’s 
point of view, because prejudice against prairie soils, on the ground of alleged 
sterility, persisted long after the general occupation of the Ohio Valley was an 
accomplished fact. Instead of generalization and oversimplification, however, the 
problem needs redefinition and to be broken down into its component parts to 
which specific answers can be given. 

Students of history may derive value from this book in either of two ways: 
through a course in the geography department based upon it and similar mate- 
rials, or by using the book as a reading requirement to supplement history courses 
based upon the conventional perspectives. The scholarly world must feel keenly 
the loss of Ralph Hall Brown as a participant in perfecting the field to which he 
has given so many years of devotion. 


University of Kansas James C. Matin 


THE SOUTH IN THE UNION 


Ordeal of the Union. By Allan Nevins. Vol. I: Fruits of Manifest Destiny, 1847- 
1852; Vol. II: A House Dividing, 1852-1857. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1947. Pp. xiv, 593; vili, 590. Set, $10.00. 


Whether or not every generation should rewrite history, ours certainly must. 
The heightened tempo of change brings constantly to the fore new conceptions 
and concerns for which the historian, for others if not for himself, must provide 
a background. The enlarging army of specialist scholars turns out a mountain of 
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fact and interpretation demanding assimilation. To discharge -effectively 
this recurring obligation of synthesis requires courage, scholarly ability, and 
literary skill of a high order. It is fortunate, therefore, that Allan Nevins has 
undertaken an embracing resurvey of the thirty years in American history between 
1847 and 1877. Seven volumes are projected. The two now under review cover 
the first decade. The inescapable comparison is with the work of James Ford 
Rhodes, written on a similar scale and for almost the same era. It is just over 
forty years since the last of Rhodes’s seven volumes—I exclude his postcript 
volume—was issued. By way of prelude it is needless to say that Nevins writes 
much better. Once again he demonstrates the narrative pace, the fluent adjectives, 
the vivid personal sketches expected of him. Rhodes wrote as if he were thinking 
out loud. His books are a documented conversation, on the whole judicious and 
on the whole without organization. 

The main theme of both Rhodes and Nevins is political. Though the latter 
can levy upon a much greater body of factual material, the method of treatment 
is reminiscent of the earlier work and also, for example, of Beveridge’s Lincoln. 
There is the same emphasis upon political figures and upon political set pieces. 
Once again is unrolled the familiar panorama of the great debates, party conven- 
tions, and mass meetings, nearly all thronged with attentive and ardent Americans. 
Perhaps this is so old-fashioned as to be almost new. Within the conventional 
framework, however, Nevins introduces certain novelties. The discussion of the 
civil service, for instance, is broadened into a wider treatment of the federal 
bureaucracy. Again, the scholarly work of the last decades in state history is 
fruitfully brought to bear upon national figures and national issues. There is a 
gain in depth and understanding unless we are to adopt the curious theory that 
the curve of state activity should not be extrapolated into the national area. 

On his title page, Nevins quotes from the letters of John Richard Green: 
“Political history, to be intelligible and just, must be based upon social history 
in its largest sense.” Here the contrast with Rhodes is startling. The latter’s only 
chapter on the social history of the fifties is one on Negro slavery. It is partial 
and, on the whole, moralistic. To this theme and its variants, Nevins devotes 
three chapters. In their information and balance J. know of no better single treat- 
ment of the Negro as a slave worker, business dilemma, and freed inferior. Nevins 
goes further. In two brilliant chapters he discusses religion, education, reform, 
and manners as illustrative of certain American traits—wastefulness, violence, 
materialism, democracy, individualism, and morality. Social history thus becomes 
something more than the drives of outstanding individuals or the instincts of 
the common men. In contrast, the last chapter, where he returns in part to the 
same themes and adds a treatment of science, art, the theater, and social customs, 
seems somewhat faltering and dispersed. 

If the specialist in economic history will learn little that is new from the chap- 
ters on agriculture, transportation, industry, and labor, he will nonetheless be 
impressed by the virtues that they share with the volumes as a whole: a balanced 
treatment and narrative interest. The chapter on transportation, for instance, 
achieves an admirable proportion between geographical sections and different 
means of transportation. The navigation of the Mississippi is balanced by that of 
the Great Lakes; the railroads of the East by those of the central West. And 
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always there is the sense of immigrants or tycoons, rather than of statistics, at 
work; of economic activity as a shaping way of life. 

In general no thesis-monger, Mr. Nevins asserts that the Civil War “should 
have been avoidable.” The phrase, so stated, is capable of several interpretations. 
From the context I infer that he feels it could have been avoided. The notion is 
currently popular, not only for the Civil War, but for more recent conflicts. 
Churchill has christened World War II the “unnecessary war,” and Nevins joins 
him in the characterization. Certainly such specific instances require the closest 
scrutiny and the most rigorous definition of terms. As Churchill has used the 
phrase for the last conflict, he apparently believes that an alternative course of 
action was available, that it would have led to peace, and that it had some chance 
of adoption. For the Civil War, Nevins has not as yet so clearly formulated his 
chain of reasoning or made it convincing. He mentions a breakdown of states- 
manship, due in part to the nature of party machinery. He suggests that perhaps 
“a failure . . . . of national character” was to blame. To my mind this comes 
perilously close to asserting the war was unavoidable. Though occasionally Nevins 
points out where historical developments could rather than should have taken 
another turn, the burden of his narrative seems to demonstrate that event and 
passion combined to overwhelm moderation. But as yet he has not told the full 
story. For this, as well as for other reasons, his third volume, carrying the narra- 
tive to 1861, will be awaited with great expectations. 


Bowdoin College Epwarp C. KirKLanp 


The South During Reconstruction, 1865-1877. By Ellis Merton Coulter. [ History 
of the South, Vol. VIII.] Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1947. 
Pp. xii, 426. $5.00. Library edition, $60.00 per set. 


Mankind’s proficiency at carrying on warfare is not matched by comparable 
understanding of or skill in handling the problems of peacemaking. It appears to 
be far easier to create the psychological milieu essential to victory in armed con- 
flict than to create those attitudes necessary to the attainment of a workable peace. 
Among the many examples that may be cited in history, the resumpion of peace- 
ful relationships between North and South after the Civil War is among the most 
striking. There is much in this volume that contributes to an appreciation of the 
limitations within which peace between victor and vanquished is to be found. 

Essentially this is a narrative of the conflict between what may be called the 
ideologies of the various groups who participated in southern reconstruction: the 
landowner and his allies; the Negro; the various groups who determined or 
influenced federal policy and its administration; and those Northerners who 
invaded the South to aid in making over her culture to their own liking. After 
giving as background the cost of the war to the South in terms of physical destruc- 
tion and economic and social disorganization, E. M. Coulter describes the South’s 
expectations of resuming its ante-bellum culture within a new economic frame- 
work, and the objectives and methods on which it proposed to build a new 
relationship with the North. Acquiescing in the policies of President Johnson, 
the South was stunned by the triumph of the Radicals in the Federal Congress. 
Their policies proposed the complete destruction of southern culture, even as her 
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economic organization had been destroyed by defeat in armed conflict. The vol- 
ume is a highly readable, well-documented analysis of the social psychology of a 
people defending its right to choose and develop its own way of life. Emphasis 
is therefore on the point of view of those who formed the dominant class in the 
post-bellum period. The reader will find the points of view of the various groups 
stated apparently in ratio to their varying articulateness. The “poor white” appears 
only rarely and fleetingly. 

Wants and desires attainable through political action are not the whole story, 
and Mr. Coulter has filled in the picture by devoting separate chapters to such 
subjects as cultural development, education, religion, fashion and recreation, and 
economics (industry, finance, transportation, and agriculture). Except as the 
general theme defined above appears now and again, the seven chapters devoted 
to these subjects are not an integral part of the story. The economic his- 
torian will find little in the chapters dealing with economic matters that 
is new, either in fact or in interpretation. Statistical analysis is largely lacking; 
for example, though the subject of the migration of Northerners to the post- 
bellum South occupies a number of pages, no attempt appears to have been made 
to employ census data to measure its magnitude or significance. The discussion of 
agricultural reorganization does not present as rounded a picture as is available 
in Fred Shannon’s The Farmers’ Last Frontier. In this connection it may be 
pointed out that contrary to the author’s suggestion there was nothing new about 
the use of fertilizers, the development of truck farming or commercial orchards, 
such crops as tea or Ramie which were urged for diversification, or the problems 
of fencing. All were ante bellum in origin. 

These are minor matters. But if there is any truth to the claim that the war 
was a conflict between two different economic systems or that it was a war aimed 
at greater control over southern economic life by northern business interests, it 
would seem that the rebuilding of that economic system might well occupy a 
more central part of this narrative, and that Mr. Coulter has perhaps gone too 
far in subordinating the role of the economic factors and in ignoring economic 
interpretations that have been made by others. 


Princeton University Ciarence H. Dannor 


The South Old and New, A History 1820-1947. By Francis Butler Simkins. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. xvi, 527, xx. $6.00. 


Francis Butler Simkins has sought to balance his book judiciously between the 
Old and the New South, but it is clearly evident that his heart lies in the New 
South. The earlier period is treated as background for the latter, and the first 
nine chapters are largely devoted to brief discussions of the essential points of 
ante-bellum affairs. The New South offers the real challenge. From 1865 to 1947, 
the South has had at least two parallel lines of development. It has functioned as 
a part of the nation, and at the same time retained a strong sectional attitude 
in cherishing its memories, licking its wounds, and defying its defamers. 

Just as the South stood alone in many of its relations with the rest of the coun- 
try, it was to have its own peculiar problems. In treating southern agrarian 
economy Mr. Simkins follows the more or less traditional line of discussion. Per- 
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haps he had little choice because of the paucity of material in much of this field. 
His analysis of agrarian ills is little more than a revival and extension of the old 
Grady-Otken-Hammond thesis. There was little or no examination of basic 
sources of southern commercial records, or of the account books of farmers. In 
treating this subject, the author has shown himself less a liberal than in other 
phases of the region’s development. He displays a keener analysis and a greater 
familiarity with the background and popular ideas generated by the more 
dramatic agrarian revolt. The author is perfectly at home in this field, having 
produced two biographical studies of Senator Ben Tillman of South Carolina. 

To a large extent the New South’s history has been social. Religion has ever 
been a strong factor, and one that both the press and the historian have shied 
away from discussing when possible. In writing of this subject Mr. Simkins shows 
a good understanding of the changes that are well under way in southern reli- 
gious organization and philosophy. He does not go quite as far back with the 
subject as he perhaps should, but his discussion is nevertheless lucid and 
courageous. Likewise, he has produced able chapters on education, society, fine 
arts, literature, and the Negro. To a greater extent than is usual, emphasis has 
rightfully been placed on the general social and economic development. It is in 
these fields that southern history best justifies its reason for being. 

It is perhaps beggarly of me to stand, cup in hand, and plead more of this 
generous book. But there are points where this study becomes almost as signifi- 
cant for subjects mentioned briefly or left out altogether as for those treated. 
There were many issues that agitated the southern mind after 1865 which may 
seem insignificant to most historians, but which were exceedingly important to 
the people of the region. Mr. Simkins turns the convict lease system ‘aside with a 
paragraph. Lynching, public hangings, and general violence are treated briefly 
or not at all. For more than fifty years the open and closed grazing-range issue 
involved local politics almost everywhere. That old devil, the boll weevil, is 
turned loose with a single left-handed reference, while the hookworm is not even 
brought into court on a justice-of-the-peace summons. In the same manner the 
Texas fever tick and the hot squabble over the dipping vats are left at large, 
despite the fact that the grazing industry in a significant portion of the South 
was threatened with extinction. Night riders and whitecappers are ignored; and 
Dr. Charles Warder Stiles and Seaman A. Knapp along with William Goebel, 
C. P. J. Mooney, and Henry Watterson are denied entry to the index. The 
southern press might just as well have not existed as far as this book is concerned, 
yet it has been perhaps the most influential institution in the South. The press, 
however, should not feel too much alone because the southern lumbering and 
coal industries receive little more space than that allotted the Holy Rollers. There 
are other omissions of discussions of factors pertinent to the history of the New 
South. Absence of this material in Mr. Simkin’s book is chargeable to southern 
historians generally rather than to the author alone. 

There is a keen appreciation of southern economic and social history, and in 
several chapters the author shows the courage to review with genuine liberality 
many aspects of southern development. His style is good, and his more analytical 
chapters are brilliant. Until a large body of monographic material is assembled 
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by those patient souls who write such studies, much of this book will stand as a 
good basic interpretation of the South. 


University of Kentucky T. D. Crarx 


From Slavery to Freedom: A History of American Negroes. By John Hope 
Franklin. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. xv, 622, xlii. $5.00. 


It may be true that one could point to no single new fact in Mr. Franklin’s 
volume, but his integration of a vast amount of material is in itself a contribution 
of great value. The past twenty-five years have seen a steady stream of new 
material on the history of the Negro, and in this volume we find the essence of 
that material. The author’s problems have been those of selection, of compression, 
and of proportion, and they have been admirably solved. Also, to the whole, his 
writing has imparted a fresh and vigorous atmosphere. We have no feeling that 
we are partaking of a warmed-over meal. Beginning with the early African back- 
ground of the Negro, the volume carries his American history down to 1946. It 
is not confined to the Negro within the United States but devotes several chapters 
to conditions in the Caribbean, South America, and Canada, both before and 
after our Civil War. No single reviewer is competent to pass with authority upon 
all phases of this far-ranging work. 

The section on the African background suffers most from the necessity for 
compression. To treat, in forty pages, so vast and varied a country, over a period 
extending from 3000 B.c. to the nineteenth century, is obviously impossible. 
Generalizations about the political and social organization and culture of peoples 
so different may easily become misleading rather than illuminating. Perhaps the 
most useful service rendered here is to send interested readers to more extended 
studies of the subject. 

In the chapters which follow, there are brief but adequate accounts of the 
plantation system, of Negro revolts, of the religious and educational opportunities 
of an enslaved people, and of the achievements of free Negroes. Mr. Franklin’s 
account of the Reconstruction differs from the recent work of E. M. Coulter chiefly 
in emphasis. He brings out the accomplishments of the era whereas Coulter is 
more concerned with the obvious evils. The later loss of many of the rights which 
the Negroes supposed that the Civil War had brought to them is recorded with 
no display of bitterness or bias. The brief references to the series of Supreme Court 
decisions which have aimed to restore or protect those rights (the most recent of 
which is the unanimous decision in the so-called restricted covenant cases) tempt 
the reader to a fuller study of the place of the court in the progress toward 
freedom. 

The description of the part played by Negroes in the wars of the United States, 
especially in World War II, ought to end forever the oft-repeated statement that 
Negroes cannot be trusted to fight. No white man or woman should be able to 
read the story of violence in the early years of the twentieth century and in those 
following World War I, without deep and abiding shame (pp. 431-36); no 
Negro could read the later chapters, which deal with the cultural accomplish- 
ments of his people, without pride. To many these chapters will seem the most 
interesting in the volume. Even those most familiar with the work of Negroes 
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will be impressed anew by the additions that they have made to the richness 
of American literature and art. 

The reader who finds this volume an invitation to look further will discover 
in the attached Bibliographical Notes a wealth of information on what to 
read next. 

Throughout the work Mr. Franklin, without pointing any moral, does much 
more than integrate the history of the Negro and place it in its setting: he makes 
it clear that the Negroes’ struggle for freedom and the good life is part of the 
struggle of mankind, one which gains on some fronts and at some periods, only 
to lose ground on some other front or at some later time. It will not be won until 
it is won for all alike. 


Wellesley College EizaBETH DoNNAN 


AMERICANA 


America’s Sheep Trails: History, Personalities. By Edward Norris Wentworth. 
Ames: Iowa State College Press, 1948. Pp. xxii, 667. $7.00. 


It has been fifty-six years since the United States Department of Agriculture 
published the compendious Special Report on the History and Present Condition 
of the Sheep Industry in the United States by Carman, Heath, and Minto. Mr. 
Wentworth’s book is the most pretentious contribution to the subject since 1892. 
The author was a professor of animal husbandry in two different Midwestern 
agricultural colleges and was editor of the Breeder’s Gazette before, twenty-five 
years ago, he became director of Armour’s Livestock Bureau. All of his mature 
years have been devoted to livestock, and he knows sheep. Furthermore, he 
received assistance from “hundreds of people” possessing specialized knowledge, 
and he lists the names of 250 of them. Also, he cites some 480 sources and 
secondary works covering a multitude of subjects but, oddly enough, excluding 
the valuable United States census reports. 

The result is a massive but generally interesting history of sheep production, 
with great emphasis, as in the subtitle, on personalities. Rarely does the author 
stray far from the production side of the story, though he does include a few non- 
committal pages in the final chapter on relations with shipping and marketing 
agencies. His occasional comments on the tariff are neither illuminating nor 
entirely reliable. Sometimes they are merely confusing, as when (p. 70) he speaks 
about the tariff on woolens in the Tariff of Abominations and then says that the 
rate was increased in the Tariff of 1828. 

Relying heavily on Carman, Heath, and Minto for all but the last sixty years, 
the author also draws in innumerable quotations from other commentators. As 
much as reasonable, if not as much as possible, the story is told in the words of 
the importers, breeders, and stockmen themselves. A check with the sources in 
numerous parts of the book reveals that the author nearly always gets the proper 
sense of the man he is quoting, but rarely the actual wording throughout. Most 
of the misspelled words I found in the book were in quotations where the original 
authors had spelled the words correctly. On page 141, where a young woman is 
describing her embarrassment at being caught riding astride a horse, the source 
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says: “.... my foot got back in a hurry.” Wentworth gives it: “.... I got back in 
a hurry.” In their context the lady’s own words are much better than the altera- 
tion, though the meaning can still be deciphered in the latter. In a quotation on 
pages 550-51, one of three deviations from the source changes “entirely” to 
“either,” but in such a way that the passage is still intelligible. 

I strongly suspect that the author did not always follow the most reliable source 
easily available. Thus, instead of going to the Census of 1850, which gives the 
population of New Mexico as organized in that year as 61,547, Wentworth relied 
on W. H. Emory, who himself relied on a Mexican census covering all the cession 
of 1848 outside California, and gives the population of New Mexico “just before 
. the American conquest” as 100,000 (p. 116). As a matter of ascertainable fact, 
New Mexico and Arizona combined did not acquire a population of 100,000 
until 1870, and New Mexico alone did not achieve that status until during the 
succeeding decade. There are many other passages that show the author entirely 
off his range when he deviates from the straightforward story of sheep herding. 
But for a long time to come the student who wants to trace the history of sheep 
growing in America from the earliest days to 1948 will find this book extremely 
valuable. 


University of Illinois Frep A. SHANNON 


Niles’ Weekly Register: News Magazine of the Nineteenth Century. By Norval 
Neil Luxon. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1947. Pp. viii, 337. 
$5.00. 


Literary history can be of real service to economic historians, but such service 
happens not to be performed in this case—unless verification may be thought real 
service. Richard G. Stone’s study of Hezekiah Niles as an Economist covers 
much the same ground—for economic historians—as does Mr. Luxon’s. Only 
in treating extensively some subjects not considered separately by Mr. Stone, 
such as Niles’s attitude toward England or “the West,” does Mr. Luxon throw 
some new indirect light upon his economic attitudes and views. 

In what he attempts, the author is thorough. ‘No one else need read the 25,000 
or more pages of the Register. Mr. Luxon tells a full story of Niles and his maga- 
zine. Unhappily he limits himself to this canvas. Little or nothing is said of 
Niles’s intellectual forebears and contemporaries; small attention is given to the 
factors that brought about the supercession of the Register by other organs, one 
element of which may have been the paucity of business news on its pages; and, 
in general, the horizon of the author is a short one. I suspect also that he has 
never used the periodical in research upon contemporaneous economic change, 
although he has a chapter on “The Register and the Historian.” The Register 
does give one many “leads,” but, except in matters of public policy, it does not 
give continuity. 

At all events, the history of this important mirror of politico-economic life 
between 1811 and 1849 is done; and it was a job worth doing. Mr. Luxon’s vol- 
ume will be used gratefully by economic historians for many years to come. 


Harvard University Artuur H. Coie 
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The Progressive Movement of 1924. By Kenneth Campbell MacKay. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. 298. $3.75. 


Liberal historians, being human, like a sense of ancestry and a hope of off- 
spring. When they write of American liberalism they tend to emphasize its 
oneness and continuity, and thereby increase their confidence in its future. Mr. 
MacKay is no exception. His Progressive Movement of 1924 sets the movement 
in one continuous tradition extending from the Populists through Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

This able book brings some substantiation to its thesis. La Follette emerges a 
1924 incarnation of a number of decades-old Populist and progressive demands; 
the chief factor in the nearly five million votes La Follette polled is amply 
demonstrated to have been the kind of discontent that won office for the Theodore 
Roosevelts, Woodrow Wilsons, and Tom Johnsons. In a concluding chapter, 
Mr. MacKay, more fully than any previous scholar, ties the discontents of the 
placid twenties to the New Deal upsurge. 

Yet operating on the assumption of one American liberalism creates its difficul- 
ties, and the most incisive and useful parts of this book turn out to be the sections 
describing the many different “progressive” groups that tried, and failed, to merge 
behind La Follette. There were farmers angry at what had happened to farm 
prices after 1921 but also uncomfortable at associating with urban progressives 
who, at best, came from those evil cities and, at worst, talked too much Karl 
Marx. There were city workers worried by the judicial and legislative assaults on 
organized labor, but also a little contemptuous of country bumpkins and quite 
sanely lacking in enthusiasm for higher cost food. There were socialists smiling 
loftily at the naiveté of trust-busting liberals, and antisocialists glowering at 
foreign doctrines and voices with accents. There were the railroad brotherhoods 
and the American Federation of Labor, the rich-man reformism of the Committee 
of Forty-eight, and a dozen other elements, each defining progressivism with a 
different emphasis, each hitching it to a different but equally traditional progres- 
sive tradition. 

Fortunately, Mr. MacKay does not ride his general thesis hard. He states it 
suggestively, and then settles down to a careful, eminently readable, description 
of the La Follette presidential campaign. Students of the politics of progressivism 
will be especially interested in his detailed treatment of the machinery of the 
Progressive party. Economic historians should find useful his less detailed but 
discerning analysis of the relations between Coolidge “prosperity” and discontents 
important enough to create a far from negligible political drive. 

As a matter of fact, so discerning is most of Mr. MacKay’s history that one 
is sure it is the liberal and not the historian in him which led him to adopt his 
general thesis. On that, it may be suggested that liberalism is best served not by 
postulating continuity and unity but by pulling liberalism’s deviations and con- 
flicts out into the open, where they can be seen and perhaps made less an impedi- 
ment to the movement. 


Princeton University Eric F. GotpMAN 
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Mining Camps: A Study in American Frontier Government. By Charles Howard 
Shinn. With an Introduction by Joseph Henry Jackson. [Western Americana 
Series.] New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. xxvi, 291. $4.00. 


Silver Kings: The Lives and Times of Mackay, Fair, Flood, and O’Brien, Lords 
of the Nevada Comstock Lode. By Oscar Lewis. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1947. Pp. xii, 286. $4.00. 


The reprinting of Mining Camps makes once more available to the general 
public the highly readable and historically significant book written by a young 
Californian who in 1885 published the papers he had written as a student at 
Johns Hopkins. In a framework of “political science and American institutional 
history” it is “primarily a study of the mining-camp commonwealths,” to quote 
the author. It begins with comments on many other mining systems and institu- 
tions, from ancient times down through the Middle Ages, Germanic and Cornish 
customs, and the development of mining and other laws and customs in Spanish 
America, including California itself under Spanish rule. 

With Chapter IX we get into the story of what happened in California after 
the discovery of gold at Sutter’s mill in 1848. In the present centennial year of 
1948 the book deserves careful reading as a highly encouraging and often heart- 
warming account of how the greatest population “rush” in history up to that 
time—seeking the most alluring of all baits, gold—resulted not in utmost anarchy 
and chaos but, through prompt organization, in a considerable degree of order 
under “law.” Chaos and anarchy could have taken two forms: unbridled crime or 
completely uncertain rights or stakes in the land that was being worked. And the 
latter in turn had two aspects: the assertion of “rights” (claims) by individuals 
against other individuals, and the right of all individuals to land which was part 
of the public domain and the property of the government. More often than not, 
Shinn’s lyrical phrases would lead the reader to suppose that Eldorado and (a 
legal) Eden were conjoined in California—and all thanks to the genius of Anglo- 
Saxons for self-government! Now and then the serpent shows his head in the 
pages of the book and the reader asks himself to what extent the lyricism was 
subject to discount. After all, perfection is seldom reached by anything remotely 
resembling vigilantism. Even granting this, one can still marvel at how the situa- 
tion worked itself out: “. .. . how exact and definite were the California camp 
laws which regulated property rights. They dealt in a practical manner with 
river and placer mine-rights, with cement and deep-gravel rights, with tunnel and 
water-ditch rights, and with leads, ledges, and lodes of every description. These 
laws .... became the common heritage of the entire body of American miners, 
and were in a few years adopted by camps in far-distant regions.” 

Writing in 1884, Shinn could not possibly have foreseen how different a picture 
was shortly thereafter going to appear in some nonprecious, nonferrous metal 
mines and become literally explosive in certain cases, notably at Butte, Montana. 
There the law of the vein, permitting a miner to follow a vein’s slope downward 
beyond the vertical limits of his claim, led to anarchy, chaos, murders of oppo- 
nents’ miners by underground dynamiting, and all the worst features of legal and 
illegal chicanery. 
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As for the public domain, the discovery of gold has always been thought such 
a blessing that there was little difficulty in persuading legislatures or courts that 
gold miners had prior rights and privileges over almost anyone else and that the 
public domain was there to have claims staked out on it, provided only the 
claim staker went to work and got out the gold. “This liberal policy has filled the 
ravines of the Rockies with prospectors and miners. It has fostered freedom and 
aided the beginnings of law.” The development of our federal mining laws 
stemmed in no small degree from the experiences of the California gold rush, 
the subject of Mining Camps. 

Silver Kings is an entirely different sort of book. It deals with personalities 
rather than with political or social evolution or legislative history. As the subtitle 
shows, it tells of the four lords of the Comstock Lode, at Virginia City, Nevada. 
Essentially their story begins in San Francisco, the bustling young town that 
had developed so fast after 1848. There these four lowly Irish immigrants, of 
greatly different personalities, were thrown by chance across each other’s paths. 
Silver Kings is primarily concerned with how their partnership operated, and 
how each of the four, and their families, reacted to the great fortunes that the 
bonanza, discovered in 1873, so swiftly and incredibly brought them. On the 
whole it is not a pretty story, as the world has long known, and as San Francisco 
and its stock gamblers, and Virginia City itself knew only too well. It is probable 
that none of the cardinal sins of manipulative finance and inside management 
failed of commission. 

The book is well written. Its economic moral? That, at the worst, the crookedest 
gambling joint the old West ever boasted was not more cruelly alluring than 
Nature can be; and that, at the best, the straightest of gambling houses cannot 
present to its patrons chances more random than are Nature’s distribution of her 
resources and her bestowals of human faculties and frailties, qualities and per- 
sonalities among those who win (and lose) her dazzling economic prizes Is this 
trite? It still seems to need iteration in such stories as those in Silver Kings. 


New York, New York F. E. RicuTer 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS 


Economics of Migration. By Julius Isaac. Introduction by Sir Alexander Carr- 
Saunders. [International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction.] New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. xii, 285. $4.50. 


In this very careful and judicious analysis of the economics of migration, Mr. 
Isaac attempts to view the international transfer of population in the same light 
as the transfer ot goods and of capital, assessing the implications of the movement 
for all the parties involved. The work draws its material from every part of the 
world, although the focus of attention is upon the fifty million emigrants who 
left Europe in the century after 1815, about 70 per cent of them for the United 
States. There are a few debatable details, but on the whole, and within the limits 
of its own objectives, the account is highly satisfactory. 

The author is, in the first instance, concerned with the possible practical conse- 
quences of the problem. The historical background therefore rcceives a rather 
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cursory treatment while those aspects of the question that bear upon the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of migration receive the major emphasis. 

Mr. Isaac thinks these mass population movements are induced by motives that 
are primarily economic. People migrate through the attraction of differentials in 
income that arise out of differences in the rate of population growth and in the 
available opportunities offered by the unexploited productive capacity of a given 
area. Migration is thus a means of adjusting a disharmonious distribution of 
world population. Whatever the merits of free migration in the nineteenth 
century, Mr. Isaac regards limited and controlled transfers as preferable under 
the present circumstances and envisages a broad scope for international planning. 
Properly managed, such movements would have a beneficial effect upon the 
population and economies of both the receiving and the dispatching countries 
and would also influence favorably the international flow of trade and of capital 
investment. 

There is one significant shortcoming in this manner of handling the subject. 
Implicit in it is an assumption that the author would probably not consciously 
make but that nevertheless runs throughout his work, the assumption that change 
in the volume of population is the only variable in a situation where everything 
else remains constant. Therefore, there is sometimes an unreal air of investigating 
hypothetical positions never likely to occur. One would not know from the dis- 
cussion of causes, for instance, that immense revolutions in the industrial and 
agricultural structures of Europe were at work in the nineteenth century. Nor is 
there adequate recognition of the fact that immigration may itself be the agency 
for transforming the economy and even the productive capacity of a region. When 
it comes to the discussion of the noneconomic aspects of the problem, such as 
the process of assimilation, that deficiency in approach is particularly striking. 

Mr. Isaac’s study is valuable. But it covers only a portion of the subject. 
Unfortunately, migration involves a wide range of forces—the hopes and fears 
of men, the conflict of their wills—that are not simply economic. 


Harvard University Oscar HANDLIN 


Mahan on Sea Power. By William E. Livezey. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1947. Pp. 334. $3.50. 


For naval historians, this book is pertinent enough to deserve a full-length 
review, but the economic historian will find in it relatively little that concerns 
his field. It is based on a careful analysis of Mahan’s twenty volumes and 
hundred-odd articles. Ably, if not brilliantly, it analyzes his influence in various 
fields, and appraises his teachings in the light of present-day developments. 
Mahan, of course, did deal with some economic subjects, such as the merchant 
marine, commerce, and colonial markets. Livezey dismisses the merchant 
marine in three pages; naturally, its correlation with naval power is less direct 
than in the eighteenth century. There are chapters on our colonial development 
which Mahan’s writings helped to stimulate, but the emphasis is on their 
strategic rather than on their economic significance, which, except in the case of 
Hawaii, was a minor consideration anyway. In his final estimate, he shows that 
new methods of land transportation have robbed the sea lanes of their former 
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superiority in mobility, and he discusses Mahan’s doctrines in connection with 
the theories of geopglitics. But one has to hunt for those scattered references in 
a work which is primarily concerned with other fields. 


Princeton University Rosert G. ALBIon 


Japan’s Influence on American Naval Power, 1897-1917. By Outten James 
Clinard. [University of California Publications in History, Vol. XXXVI.] 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1947. Pp. iv, 235. $3.75. 


In one of the most mature and thoughtful studies of American naval policy 
yet produced, Outten James Clinard has thoroughly analyzed a tremendous 
amount of material bearing on the nation’s Pacific contacts during the twenty 
years in which it emerged from isolation. His findings should be of value not 
only to the naval historian, but also to those studying our economic development 
and foreign policy during those years. The development of commercial and 
financial contacts with the Far East are well woven into the picture, demon- 
strating, for instance, how reasons of state promoted American financial partici- 
pation in the Four-Power Consortium in China. In addition to the analysis in 
the text, the economic historian will find in the ample bibliography a rich col- 
lection of useful official and unofficial items. 

Mr. Clinard’s main thesis is that Japanese and other Far Eastern considerations 
had more to do with the rapid development of our naval power even in those 
early years than did the German and other European naval developments upon 
which previous attention has been concentrated. His research will help to rectify 
that earlier emphasis, but there are times when he seems to ride his thesis a little 
too hard, and to claim too much from insufficient evidence. When, for instance, 
he cites Wilson’s annual message of December 7, 1915, referring to the resistance 
to aggression by the democracies, one hesitates in following him in his conclusion 
_ that “the President could have referred only to China and her continued resistance 
to Japanese aggression.” For all that, this is a valuable book. 


Princeton University Rosert G. ALBIon 


American Oil Operations Abroad. By Leonard M. Fanning. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1947. Pp. 270. $5.00. 


With the rise of the economic and political importance of petroleum before 
and after World War I, American corporations became very active in acquiring 
rights and developing petroleum production in various foreign countries. This 
book offers an account and interpretation of their experiences and accomplish- 
ments abroad and at the same time provides a useful description of the volume, 
geographical distribution, and national control of world oil producing capacity 
and production. 

According to the Preface, the volume is based upon a report made to the 
Special Committee Investigating Petroleum Resources (Senator O’Mahoney, 
chairman) by the Group on American Petroleum Interests in Foreign Countries. 
This group consisted of top executive officers of the Socony-Vacuum, Atlantic 
Refining, Standard of California, Gulf, Houston Oil, Standard of New Jersey, 
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Cities Service, Phillips, Texas, Union, and Sinclair petroleum companies, and no 
others. The raw material from which the book is drawn thus presumably 
represents an ex parte statement by the oil companies, and since the author has 
evidently confined himself to writing up this raw material in effective fashion, 
the book itself is to be interpreted accordingly. Its special viewpoint of course 
does not affect the presentation of statistical data and of a chronology of significant 
events; the assemblage of a good deal of factual material on world oil is indeed 
a contribution. But it does appear to affect the interpretation of controversial 
events, especially of such matters as political maneuvering and expropriations, and 
also results in a certain limitation on the scope of the discussion. 

In regard to specific content, the first chapter discusses the interest of the 
American government in encouraging the entry of American companies into 
foreign oil production and the response of these concerns to that encouragement. 
The second and third chapters discuss political risks of foreign operations and 
survey the history of expropriation difficulties in Mexico and Bolivia. Chapter IV 
discusses economic risks and uncertainties and stresses the large capital outlays 
made against the possibility of a larger future return. The fifth chapter surveys 
very briefly the status and rivalry of the principal national interests seeking oil, 
and the four succeeding chapters describe American company operations in 
various foreign areas. The final chapters review the favorable effect of our foreign 
oil operations on the American economy, on foreign economies, and on social and 
educational levels of foreign nationals. 


University of California, Berkeley Jor S. Bain 


China Trade Days in California: Selected Letters from the Thompson Papers, 
1832-1863. Edited by D. Mackenzie Brown. Foreword by Robert Glass Cleland. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1947. Pp. xvii, 94. $3.00. 


Much of the story of American expansion into the Pacific centers around the 
old China trade. That trade, as Robert Cleland says, “widened the concept of 
American destiny.” In consequence, scholars welcome the appearance of materials 
bearing on that important subject. 

Alpheus B. Thompson was a New England merchant who located in Santa 
Barbara, California, when that region belonged to Mexico. Thompson and his 
associates maintained important trade contacts with the Hawaiian Islands and 
sent sea otter skins, hides, and tallow, and other products to the Orient. The 
Thompson letters here assembled show the ups and downs of the always uncer- 
tain China trade; early trade techniques; the antimissionary attitude of leading 
merchants; and the complications arising out of the political difficulties of the 
Mexican and American periods, Interesting figures are brought into the corres- 
pondence: Thompson’s brother Francis, the stern master of the Pilgrim in Two 
Years Before the Mast; John A. Sutter of gold-rush fame, also an important 
trader; and Don Carlos Antonio Carrillo, the leading Californian whose five 
daughters married Americans. 

D. Mackenzie Brown has edited the letters carefully, and the University of 
California Press has presented the material in attractive form. The main defect 
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of the volume is its brevity. There are only twenty-five letters, covering more than 
that many years. Those interested in the subject would have preferred a much 
larger selection. But in these days of mounting publication costs, the little volume 
is likely to become the standard. 


University of Wisconsin Frep Harvey HarrINcTON 


The United States and the Caribbean. By Dexter Perkins. [American Foreign 
Policy Library.] Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1947. Pp. 265. $3.00. 


In analyzing the social, economic, and political conditions in the nine Caribbean 
republics and the relations of the United States to that area, Dexter Perkins makes 
his most valuable contributions in the discussions of economic policy. These 
countries are mainly agricultural, and almost all of them depend heavily upon 
one or, at most, two or three staple crops. They rely upon exports and foreign 
capital for the funds necessary for internal progress. Favorable conditions in the 
world’s great economic centers, particularly in the United States, are therefore 
essential to their development. 

What the attitude of the United States in economic matters should be is dis- 
cussed in Chapter VII, “The Good-Neighbor Policy—Economic.” The close 
connection between the domestic prosperity and foreign policy of the United 
States, a relationship frequently remarked with regard to our European program, 
is shown to exist in the Caribbean diplomacy of this country. To maintain a 
sound economic foreign policy, the inflow and outflow of trade and the export 
of capital should not be subject to periodic collapse. The first responsibility, then, 
in carrying out a friendly economic policy, is to prevent a depression: And so at 
the beginning of an economic decline, says the author, measures bolder than 
those taken in 1929 should be promptly employed to fulfill our foreign as well as 
internal responsibilities. Other economic aspects of good neighborliness include a 
sensible and enlightened relation between the United States Government and 
American business corporations operating in the Caribbean. Protection of business 
should be reasonable, going neither to the extreme of unqualified protection nor 
to that of complete indifference to the treatment of such corporations by the local 
governments. The United States might well expect the corporations to follow 
a progressive social program including liberal treatment of labor, the enlistment 
of the aid of local capital, practical publicity, and, in general, the promotion of 
measures calculated to assist the progress of those countries. This is wise advice 
to policy makers and is admirably expressed. 

In considering the politics of the Caribbean countries, Mr. Perkins explores the 
nature of totalitarianism to determine whether the Caribbean dictatorships are 
akin to the Fascist forms of government. In a penetrating analysis, he demon- 
strates rather conclusively that whatever the dictatorships may be they are not 
Fascist. The treatment of the political aspects of the good-neighbor policy follows 
conventional lines. At the end he seems to indicate that these countries have a 
wider ultimate latitude of decision than a cold analysis of the power factors 
affecting the area would warrant. Perhaps the most fundamental principle of our 
policy in the Caribbean is the historical dominance of the great state over the 
adjacent small state. It is an old type of relationship and has many guises from 
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the philosophical interpretation of it given by the Confucian commentator Tso in 
the fifth century B.c. to the more abrupt form recently displayed by Russia toward 
her satellite neighbors. Due to good fortune as well as to wise statesmanship, it 
transpires that the small states of the Caribbean, being dealt with on an equal 
and friendly basis, do, at the present time, harmonize their general policies with 
the interests of American security. It is to be hoped that this harmony continues. 
If it does not and if a superpower crisis should arise, it is not likely that the 
good-neighbor policy in that region would long survive. 

There are many excellent features of the book beyond those that have been 
mentioned, It is on the whole a keen and discriminating discussion—a work of 
high quality and value. 


Washington, D.C. BENJAMIN H. WIL.1AMs 


American Interest in Cuba: 1848-1855. By Basil Rauch. [Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law, No. 537.] New York: Columbia University Press, 


1948. Pp. 323. $3.75. 


For too long the Cuban story has been pegged in kaleidoscopic fashion upon 
personalities—a brash diplomat, a bold filibuster. But no one man, soldier or 
statesman, had long connection with the Cuban problem, and Basil Rauch, by 
approaching the issue itself rather than individuals related to it, demonstrates in 
scholarly fashion the essential continuity and unity of American interest in Cuba 
in the period between the end of the Mexican War and the collapse of Soulé’s 
mission to Spain. 

The period 1848-1855, the peak of American pre-Civil War concern over Cuba, 
has drawn the attention of many writers. Four of this author’s eleven chap- 
ters resketch the Lépez expeditions and the Soulé diplomacy. This considerable 
duplication of older studies would be more acceptable if the present work could 
be termed definitive, but it is not. He who hopes to add to Ettinger’s account 
of Soulé must go to Spain. Not only did the author not do that, but there is no 
indication of resort to any archives other than those of our own country. The 
single-nation approach to diplomatic history—and the work is largely that—has 
long been deplored; and it becomes all the more the object of criticism in a study 
that so largely replows an established field of scholarship. Aside from archives, the 
author failed to use such printed sources as those British and Spanish records 
listed on pages 305-6 of Bemis and Griffin’s Guide. Captain-General Concha flits 
in and out of half of the volume but never are his Memorias cited. 

Although the volume is a part of the well-known Columbia University series, 
somewhere between author and press considerable irresponsibility crept in regard- 
ing the use of Spanish names. Such a reputable press—and the printing is other- 
wise so well-nigh perfect as to make the Spanish all the more noticeable— 
should cultivate its accents, tildes, and spelling. 

The volume commends itself highly to me on two counts: first, the previously 
mentioned unity of subject matter, and second, the demonstrated relationship 
between domestic and foreign affairs. Previous writers, busy with personalities, 
offered phases of diplomatic and/or military history in virtual vacuums. Mr. 
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Rauch at all times projects Cuba against the American background. With him 
the Cuban issue is in the halls of Congress, the pages of the press, the mind 
of the public, and not merely in the portfolio of a diplomat in Madrid or in the 
plans of a filibuster on the Gulf Coast. The author is best not in those chapters 
in which he makes brilliant summations which are heavily predicated on earlier 
scholarship but rather in chapters such as “Economic Considerations,” “Cuba and 
the Campaign of 1852,” and “The Triumph of Young America.” The relationship 
of Cuba to Kansas and Nebraska is well put, and welcome, too, is the expanded 
view of John A. Quitman in Cuban affairs. 


Washington University Ciinton Harvey GARDINER 


MARXIST ECONOMIC THOUGHT 


Studies in the Development of Capitalism. By Maurice H. Dobb. New York: 
International Publishers Company, 1947. Pp. ix, 396. $3.50. 


He would be a rare economic historian who cared to deny that Marxism in the 
past has made a positive contribution to his science. Whether this still holds for 
the present might well be put to the test by this representative work of a Cam- 
bridge economist of Marxist persuasion, as the author himself wants to be referred 
to. For, to be brief, it deviates from Marxism, in the wrong direction. It upholds 
its weak points, while jeopardizing its valuable contributions. 

Mr. Dobb offers his apologies in the Preface for having undertaken a job which 
he declares to be outside the range of economic analysis. No apology is required. 
Mr. Dobb has produced a scholarly and original volume on the decline of feudal- 
ism, on mercantilism, the industrial revolution, and the nineteenth century, the 
period between the two wars, in effect, the whole history of Western capitalism 
short of the Marshall Plan. The presentation is clear and balanced throughout. 
Central problems of roughly five centuries are covered by careful essays. Stimu- 
lating interpretations and striking remarks abound. And though the work 
represents a collection of studies which, as Mr. Dobb says, has grown discon- 
tinuously over a period of twenty years, he has nevertheless succeeded in main- 
taining the essential unity of his argument: he offers an exploitation theory of 
feudalism and capitalism in all stages of their development. This is no more than 
was to be expected, for labor theory of value, the theory of “surplus labor,” and 
exploitation theory go hand in hand. 

The entirely novel trait lies in the suggested mechanism of exploitation, which 
involves the introduction into precapitalistic economy of the concept of a labor 
market. The introductory chapter announces: “In the chapters which follow, the 
influence exerted by changing states of the labor market will, rightly or wrongly, 
be a recurrent theme” (p. 23). That such an attempt at an extension of the scope 
of market laws into nonmarket economies should have come from the Marxist 
side, is indeed sensational. Such a thesis amounts to a reversal of the view that 
no supply-demand-price mechanism can be effective outside of a market system, 
a position shared by the institutionalist school of economic history ever since 
Richard Jones’s critique of Ricardo. 
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The bulk of Dobb’s book consists of examples adduced to establish the fruitful- 
ness of his thesis. Feudalism, for example, is known to have shifted from serfdom 
and near-slavery to wage labor, and sometimes back again. Mr. Dobb reduces 
these shifts to a mere function of changing situations of labor supply, using the 
formula: from supply depends price, from the price of labor the existence of 
“surplus labor,” from the amount of surplus labor the margin of exploitation. 
Accumulation of capital by the nascent bourgeoisie is another instance. Mr. Dobb 
tries to show how bourgeois capital might have been accumulated without infring-: 
ment of market laws. This, he rightly says, seems impossible, since saving out of 
income would have been self-defeating. For the efforts of the bourgeoisie to 
acquire certain types of property, for example, land, would exert an upward 
pressure on the value of that particular object. And the subsequent attempt of the 
bourgeoisie to dispose of its land in order to invest in industry would exert a 
downward pressure on its value to their detriment. Only through a double act of 
exchange, he insists, could the bourgeoisie have acquired a larger proportion of 
the total wealth of the community, without an infringement of market laws. 
Now, for such “an increment in the capital value” to occur on any extensive scale, 
very special circumstances must intervene and that twice, namely, at purchase and 
at sale: these were, he suggests, disintegration of feudalism on the one hand; 
and dispossession of a substantial class of owners on the other. The first 
made the acquisition of land on favorable terms possible; the second permitted 
investment in cheap labor of the increment in capital value. Thus, the historical 
battles of the bourgeoisie, won by means fair and foul, appear in Dobb’s construc- 
tions reduced to the interplay of two very special market situations. 

An even more comprehensive use of the new theory of labor supply is made 
in regard to so-called “interventionism.” Scarcity of labor supply, Mr. Dobb says, 
produced “state intervention” in fourteenth-century England as in seventeenth- 
century France and twentieth-century Italy and Germany. Whenever labor supply 
was short, capitalist exploitation was bolstered by state intervention. (Mr. Dobb, 
incidentally, finds it difficult to square this thesis with the out-of-work myriads 
on whose shoulders Hitler rose to power as a superinterventionist.) Of course, 
this rule also works in reverse: in nineteenth-century England, superabundance 
of labor produced nonintervention, that is, the policy of laissez faire. Thus, from 
the Statute of Laborers, 1351, to the fascism of the 1930’s, one and the same 
law operated. 

Non-Marxists among the representatives of institutionalist methods in economic 
history cannot help feeling that with this book Marxism deserts its traditional 
place on their left wing. They will feel that Mr. Dobb is keeping what is bad and 
discarding what is good in Marxism. Instead of loosening its dependence on 
economic orthodoxies such as the labor theory of value, it is drifting away from 
its fundamental insight into the historically limited nature of market organization. 
Adherents of institutionalism as represented by Cunningham, Weber, and Pirenne 
may well be disappointed. Verily from unexpected quarters aid and comfort has 
come to the enemy. Through Dobb’s suggestion that “supply and demand” and 
“intervention” be accepted as dominant categories in nonmarket economies, Mises 
and Hayek have, in the last analysis, scored a surprising success. 


Columbia University Kart Povanyt 
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A Centenary of Marxism. Edited by Samuel Bernstein and the Editors of Science 
and Society. New York: Science and Society, Inc., 1948. Pp. 194. $2.00. 


When, on the centenary of the Communist Manifesto, specialists in Marxist 
philosophy combine to appraise the accomplishments of the almost unprecedented 
effort of a single school of thought, they should be aware of shouldering a heavy 
scientific responsibility. Not only profound erudition but also a large dose of 
independent judgment is the prerequisite to any success. These twelve articles 
published under the auspices of Science and Society make rather uneven contribu- 
tions to scholarship. Some of the writers, in reverence for Marxist discipline, 
confine their work to an almost philological reinterpretation of the dicta of the 
master, while others indulge in sweeping statements that would be more appro- 
priate in propaganda literature. In spite of these limitations and deficiencies, the 
symposium does contain several studies highly indicative of the present level of 
American Marxism. 

The first essay will appeal particularly to the American reader. Since the 
founders of scientific socialism are generally understood to have derived their 
theories from the experience of industrial economies in Europe, especially in 
England, France, and Germany, it is tempting to tap another secondary source of 
their empirical information, developments and trends in the United States during 
the nineteenth century. This has been done by Herbert M. Morais, who draws 
heavily on Marx’s and Engels’ correspondence. To both of them the United States 
was “the bourgeois country par excellence” (p. 5). In this country, they con- 
tended, the “enslavement of the working class” had developed more rapidly and 
shamelessly than in any other country (p. 6). That during the Civil! War Marx 
and Engels wholeheartedly supported the North hardly needs to be mentioned. 

Howard Selsam invades more controversial territory by trying to prove that the 
Communist Manifesto, in spite of its negation of ethical values in the philosophical 
sense, is a truly ethical document, and even more specifically “the first document 
in history to achieve any such organic unity of scientific social analysis with 
ethical ideals” (p. 32). This pretentious claim is supported with some naiveté. 
According to Selsam, the well-known attacks of the Communist Manifesto on 
capitalism are to be honored by the name of “ethics.” He suggests that the great 
philosophers of the past were mistaken in deriving ethical principles from absolute 
values: “. . . . there is no need for an eternal moral law” (p. 26). Instead, ethical 
principles are to be derived from the special interests of the working class (p. 27). 
“Capitalism is bad because the proletariat finds it so from the standpoint of its own 
class needs and interests” (p. 26). In this interpretation, therefore, the workers 
would appear as an enviable social group that does not need to be altruistic in 
order to achieve the highest ethical standard. 

Thomas Kirkenfeld in “The Paradox of Profit” joins forces with Selsam in 
elaborating on the Marxist argument that the exploitation of the worker can be 
tested without relying on any value judgment. Exploitation simply denotes a 
situation in which, due to the advance of the productive technique, “an individual 
can produce more than is necessary to maintain and reproduce himself” and 
someone else appropriates these surplus products (pp. 33-34). Exploitation, there- 
fore, is simply a description of social relations. As in other cases, however, simpli- 
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fication is no test for truth. Since, to Marx, neither the number of calories nor 
the physical minimum of subsistence could serve as a yardstick for maintenance 
and reproduction of the worker, any determination of “surplus” is based on a 
preconception of a conventional or fair standard of living. As shown by modern 
economists, the ambiguity of the concept of exploitation could be better removed 
by linking it with marginal revenue productivity. Perhaps E. H. Chamberlain’s 
and Gordon F. Bloom’s suggested definition of exploitation as “the payment to 
labor of a wage less than its marginal revenue product” is preferable to the old- 
fashioned Marxist notion. 

A more skeptical note is struck by Bernhard J. Stern. His admiration for some 
of Frederick Engels’ “fertile ideas” on the family (pp. 42-64) does not prevent 
him from putting his critical finger on Engels’ basic error in this field—his 
endorsement of L. H. Morgan’s theory of group marriage. 

A relatively large part of the symposium deals with the predecessors of scien- 
tific socialism. Two articles—by Auguste Cornu on Ludwig Feuerbach and Moses 
Hess, and by Hans Mihlestein on Wilhelm Weitling—summarize the role of 
German utopianism as a forerunner of Marxism. The historian of socialist ide- 
ology will appreciate the use of some new material in Mihlestein’s study on 
Weitling, though in general it has become more and more difficult to add any 
substantial trait to the well-explored phase of pre-Marxism. To Muhlestein, 
Weitling’s equalitarian communism appears as “the most monstrous philosophy” 
of the Lumpenproletariat before Bakunin (p. 119). 

Another essay is designed to reassess the share of Saint-Simonism in the flow 
of socialist ideas (Samuel Bernstein, “Saint-Simon’s Philosophy of History”). 
Saint-Simon understood history as a dialectic process. The paraphrase of his 
philosophy of history is one of the best parts of the volume under review. It will 
interest many readers although they may doubt the correctness of the contention 
that this philosophy was “the source of inspiration for almost all later socialists” 
(p. 82). The voluntaristic approach of Saint-Simonism, culminating in the blue- 
print of a global hierarchical order headed by scientists, artists, and industrialists, 
could hardly escape the charge of naiveté from later generations reared in the 
theory of the permanent class struggle. The plan of a new society in the creation 
of which the workers’ part was passive was bound to be grouped with the 
aberrations of rational or utopian socialism. 

A less significant target has been chosen by Paul M. Sweezy. In an eloquent 
essay later to be reproduced as a chapter of his forthcoming book on socialism, 
he sets out to prove the proposition that socialism is “both a modern and a 
western phenomenon” (p. 65). Apparently gathering evidence does not require 
any great effort since the writer implies that socialism is necessarily identical with 
“socialism in the modern sense of the term” (p. 68), that is, with Marxism. That 
is exactly what we expect. Yet in the exploration of its roots, the usefulness of 
so narrow a concept of socialism may be questioned. It becomes a Procrustean 
bed in which all the forerunners are to be victimized as either too long or too 
short. Distinguishing between varieties of socialism, explaining them as reactions 
to specific environments, and grouping them with the stages of historical evolution 
would have been more helpful for both the historian and the sociologist. Inci- 
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dentally, it would also have been consistent with one of the philosophical tenets 
of Marxism, namely, the appraisal of ideologies as part of the superstructure. 

Other essays—by Henry F. Mins and Margaret Schlauch respectively—describe 
early activities of Marx; his philosophical dissertation on “The Difference Between 
Democritean and Epicurean Philosophies of Nature” and his eleven-month expe- 
rience with Die Neue Rheinische Zeitung (1848-1849). 

A well-rounded case study by Christopher Hill deals with the sociology of 
revolution. Relying on Marx’s and Engels’ writing, he tries to correct the tradi- 
tional interpretation of the English Civil War of 1640-1660. 

The symposium winds up with a discussion of one of the least-known predilec- 
tions of Marx, his mathematica! studies. Dirk J. Struik relies on the Russian 
translation of a part of a German manuscript, the rest of which is still unpub- 
lished. While, according to him, Marx’s reflections on the foundations of the 
calculus, in general, do not go beyond a criticism of eighteenth-century methods, 
they still contribute to the understanding of the meaning of the calculus (p. 187). 


The American University Fritz Kart Mann 


THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 


Economic Policy and Democratic Thought: Pennsylvania, 1776-1860. By Louis 
Hartz. [With a Foreword by Benjamin F. Wright.] Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1948. Pp. xv, 366. $4.00. 


This is an important book in an important series. Like Oscar and Mary F. 
Handlin’s valuable study of Massachusetts and the forthcoming volumes on 
Georgia and Illinois, it forms part of a concerted enterprise sponsored by the 
Committee on Research in Economic History of the Social Science Research 
Council for the analysis of the relations between public policy and economic life 
in American states before the Civil War. Louis Hartz’s case is that of Pennsyl- 
vania. It offers rich substance for his theme, and his treatment gives that substance 
structure and boldness of organization by marshaling the economic actions of 
government under two major headings—“The State as Promoter and Entrepre- 
neur” and “The State as Regulator.” 

Of these two roles of the state, the second is the more familiar. Yet on it there 
is much to tell and certain traditional interpretations require revision. Within 
the author’s period, Pennsylvania abolished slavery and imprisonment for debt. 
At every depression it enacted stay laws that met surprisingly little judicial or 
constitutional challenge. It came astonishingly close to adopting prohibition. It 
began to elaborate a body of protective labor legislation, and even those who 
opposed the measures do not appear to have regarded them as outside the normal 
field of state activity. The point is of interest, though the difference between 
regulations to enforce maximum wages and legislation to enforce maximum hours 
seems too great to justify the author’s reliance on an explanation in terms of 
“the colonial tradition which had for two centuries accepted labor regulation as 
a function of the state.” Finally, a chapter on “Issues of Corporate Control” shows 
that from the very beginning of the growth of corporations, and not at all as an 
afterthought, Pennsylvania began to elaborate new governmental controls intended 
to cope with these new instruments of private power. 
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The account of the state’s promotional activities breaks more new ground. Its 
three chapters are devoted to “The Corporation,” “The Mixed Corporation,” and 
“Public Works.” The chartering of business corporations was thought of as carry- 
ing out “the ancient promotional role of the state.” It was a major concern 
throughout the period, and the number of charters mounted rapidly in spite of 
the stubborn opposition of the “anti-charter” doctrine which condemned the 
powers granted as undemocratic special privilege. 

The two chapters dealing with the direct participation of government in 
economic activity offer a particularly clear demonstration of the value of studying 
the relatively neglected field of state policy. Those who defeated the projects of 
Albert Gallatin and John Quincy Adams for the national planning of internal 
improvements thought of state action rather than unaided private enterprise as 
the alternative for the major undertakings. The main fields of activity were state 
and local. In Pennsylvania, as in other states, heavy reliance was placed on the 
mixed corporation, in which part of the stock was held by public authority and 
part by private investors. This, it was argued, would combine “both public and 
private vigilance.” In 1843, the state of Pennsylvania held, in addition to more 
than two million dollars in bank stock, an investment of about four million 
dollars in the stock of mixed corporations in the field of transportation, of which 
half was in turnpikes and the rest in bridges, canals and navigation, and railroads. 
In the last of these fields, “state investment, even at its height” (for which the 
figure on p. 86 does not seem to match the chart on p. 87) “was of minor signifi- 
cance compared with investments by cities and counties.” A three-million-dollar 
stock subscription by the city of Philadelphia and a million dollars from Alle- 
gheny County helped start the Pennsylvania Railroad on its way. “Total municipal 
and county investments between 1840 and 1853 were estimated at fourteen mil- 
lion dollars.” Finally, as the failure of mixed as well as private enterprise “to 
meet transportation needs’—or demands—‘became increasingly glaring,” the 
state embarked on a program of public works on which it spent more than a 
hundred million dollars. Philadelphia and Pittsburgh were joined by a system 
of combined rail-and-water transportation, the “Main Line”; and a number of 
disjointed branches were constructed to satisfy the demands of other sections of 
the state. 

Mr. Hartz’s treatment makes little use of maps and gives little space to the 
stories or the results of particular improvements. What it does do is interpret the 
motives and theories on which action was based. Business interests were the 
advocates rather than the opponents of these governmental ventures in internal 
improvement; and the leadership was often taken by the merchant class of Phila- 
delphia, which was anxious to defend itself against the competition of New York 
and Baltimore. But the conflicts of sectional interest within the state prevented the 
development of a coherent state system of internal improvements in much the 
way that conflicts of sectional interest between states prevented the adoption of a 
comprehensive national program. 

Throughout the book there is emphasis on the inadequacy of the public admin- 
istration of the time to bear the burden imposed by the positive role the state 
was expected to play in economic life. There was “an appalling lack of adminis- 
trative wisdom” with respect to factory legislation. Corporate controls were 
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ineffective. Administration of the public works was “chaotic.” In mixed enterprise, 
public authorities sometimes failed to appoint directors to represent the govern- 
ment’s stock and there were even cases in which public directors were excluded 
from directors’ meetings. No integrated system was devised for exercising the 
government’s part in mixed-enterprise administration. But, says the author, “In 
the light of the general character of administrative policy during our period, 
.... this was clearly too much to ask.” 

On this point a comparative approach would have demonstrated that other 
states were somewhat more successful. General Abner Lacock, writing on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal project, held Pennsylvania up to contemporary 
criticism as a state that wasted its internal-improvement money for want of sound 
administration. Other states with mixed enterprises, such as Virginia and the 
Carolinas, made serious attempts to achieve consistent direction by the appoint- 
ment of a board of public works and a state engineer responsible to it. At least 
this much more might not have seemed too much to expect. 

Mr. Hartz’s most dramatic theme is the rise of a full-fledged theoretical and 
political attack on the system of positive state policy. The doctrine of “the separa- 
tion of the state from trade” began to make headway in the 1840’s and went on to 
triumph in the following decade. It checked, though it could not reverse, the 
development of the activities of the state as regulator. In the field of internal 
improvement, with a background of financial losses and disappointed hopes, with 
the critical fiscal position of the state, and with the growing self-confidence of 
private enterprise, the new doctrine overthrew virtually the entire structure of 
government action. The climax came in the year 1857 when a constitutional 
amendment forbade further investment by local authorities in mixed corporations 
and the state sold the Main Line to the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Benjamin F. Wright’s Foreword hails the book as an example of fruitful 
interrelationship among the social sciences. “It is,” he says, “a matter of no con- 
cern whether the result should be classified as a study in history or economics or 
politics.” Certainly economists should welcome the result. Perhaps they should 
be warned that the “Marshallian theory” is John’s not Alfred’s. But they will 
respect the author’s continuous awareness of the relevant economic background— 
the varying sizes of the firm in different industries, the alternations of boom and 
depression, and the changes in the supply of capital available for private invest- 
ment. They may well be challenged by the comparison which he suggests but 
does not work out between “the record of public administration” and “the record 
of private enterprise” in developmental undertakings. Here certainly there are 
unsettled problems, and neither the story of the American railroad nor the history 
of developmental railways built by the government in such countries as Australia 
and New Zealand gives a basis for sure guidance when the less developed nations 
of today ask how best to extend their systems of transportation. 

Mr. Hartz’s own strongest interest is apparently in the history of ideas and 
particularly in interpreting the rise of the antistate doctrine. This had, he declares, 
little currency and influence during the greater part of his period. The contrary 
belief is what he calls “The Myth of Laissez-Faire.” Yet the newer philosophy 
borrowed some of the slogans of the “democratic individualism” of the “anti- 
charter” doctrine of the earlier time. Anticharter partisans fought the losing battle 
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of “individual enterprise” in the literal sense against the corporation. They were 
not necessarily antistate; indeed, they were likely to prefer state action to that of 
the corporation in fields like banking and transportation that already were too 
large for the individual entrepreneur. But in the later philosophy, “individual 
enterprise” has become part of the defense of the corporation against interference 
by the state. This, the author insists, is wholly paradoxical. Perhaps the point is 
overstated. Did not the “anti-charter feeling” really prefer economic action by the 
individual money-maker and regard state action merely as a second choice? Yet 
the author’s interpretation is a significant one. It has often been pointed out how 
much the phrase “individual enterprise,” with its suggestion of the small man’s 
independence, has served to strengthen the moral position of the great corporation. 
If Mr. Hartz is right, and if evidence from other states bears out that from 
Pennsylvania, there follows the significant conclusion that economic individualism 
as a fighting doctrine began to develop real importance in American public 
policy at a time when the corporation, and not the individual, was already the 
main protagonist. 


Columbia University CarTER GoopricH 


Industrial Mobilization for War: History of the War Production Board and 
Predecessor Agencies, 1940-45. Vol. 1, Program and Administration [Historical 
Reports on War Administration, War Production Board, General Study No. 1. 
Bureau of Demobilization, Civilian Production Administration.] Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1947. Pp. xviii, 1010. $3.75. 


To define the difference between the historian, the economist, and the political 
scientist is so difficult in the abstract that doubts sometimes arise whether there is 
any essential difference. These doubts disappear on seeing how differently men 
trained in these disciplines approach, as so many have, the writing of “adminis- 
trative history” for World War II. Industrial Mobilization for War is the work of 
various authors chained together by a common plan laid down by James W. 
Fesler, the War Production Board historian, who prepared the groundwork for 
the volume, “reviewed and integrated” its thousand pages, and wrote the valuable 
“Conclusion.” Six parts, each covering one of the years 1940-1946, were assigned 
each to a team under a senior co-author; and in their first chapters all follow a 
fixed pattern. It is this pattern that makes a historian realize how different from 
his own are the habits of thought of a political scientist. Perhaps because his 
discipline has evolved from that of the narrator, perhaps because dialectic philoso- 
phies of history have made on him a deeper impress than he realizes, the historian 
starts with an action, an aim, perhaps a program, explores the difficulties 
encountered, the new action taken to meet those difficulties, and so proceeds 
gradually, if his subject is a broad one, to describing the general pattern of prob- 
lems and action in response thereto which may be called the description of an 
institution. To him, Mr. Fesler’s plan will seem topsy-turvy; for in each part is 
presented first the powers of W.P.B., second the administrative structure, third 
the objectives or program of the year, and only then the problems encountered. 
After going through a few parts being thus rubbed against the grain, I could not 
resist trying to return to familiar habits of thought by beginning with the chapters 
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on the program and the problems in hopes that when I then went back I would 
find more significance in the description of the administrative organization that 
was set up to meet those problems. Reading either way, I still found it hard in 
many cases to bring into one focus the problems being faced and the steps taken 
to meet them. 

This would be captious criticism indeed if it were not balanced by a recognition 
that Mr. Fesler and his staff have been operating in a boundless and unchartered 
sea of documents, and have done fine work in bringing order out of chaos. To 
do it they had to have some relatively simple and rigid plan, such as that of 
division by solar years. They have had to do for themselves what has already been 
done for most historians by the archivist (and small thanks he usually gets) in 
ordering and winnowing the documents. The thousand pages now printed are 
based not only on direct use of the primary documents but also on some eight 
thousand lithoprinted or typed pages of special studies—many of which have 
been published and which deal excellently with special problems and their solu- 
tions. Taken as a whole the historical work begun and maintained by Mr. Fesler 
in the War Production Board and continued by Mr. Auxier in its successor, the 
Civilian Production Administration, is and will be immeasurably useful to all 
students of the economic administration of World War II. 

The economist, whose training disposes him to ask how the measures taken 
affected the use of the nation’s resources, will not find many answers in Volume I 
since it has the subtitle Program and Administration. More data on the economic 
results are to be expected in the second volume, Materials and Products, which 
Mr. Auxier hopes to have published by the National Security Resources Board. 
In this first volume, attention centers so much on the debates over general policy 
and administrative organization as to obscure any clear picture of the degree of 
effectiveness of the mechanisms of control. This was a handicap particularly to 
Mr. Grundstein in writing his very long account of 1942, “The Crucial Year,” 
but shows in all the parts. The reader is told of the shifts in the activities of higher 
administrative bodies regarding the allocation of steel, but there is no examination 
of the extent to which, for example, the rollings of the steel mills were in accord 
with allotments, except an incidental revelation that there were disparities. Most 
of the writers are quite aware of the difference between the issuance of directives 
and their execution. They are fully occupied (even for a thousand pages!) in 
telling the story at the level in which Mr. Nelson and his immediate subordinates 
operated. Perhaps the next volume will penetrate more into the level represented 
by the divisions and will therefore tell us more about “implementation.” After 
those lower levels have been penetrated, and the really effective mechanisms of 
control have been identified, it may be possible to distinguish better what was 
important and what unimportant in the horrendous swish-swash of well-worded 
memoranda among the higher-ups. 

In handling their main theme, both the authors of the year-by-year account 
and Mr. Fesler in his conclusion are sufficiently critical to inspire confidence in 
their freedom to speak their minds. They have no hestitation in criticizing policies 
or portraying administrative inadequacies. Certainly there could hardly be a more 
complete picture of confusion than Mr. Grundstein’s description of the struggle 
to operate the Production Requirements Plan. Although Mr. Fesler’s conclusions 
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on that subject as on some other points seem excessively cautious, suspended 
judgments are a scholar’s privilege. 

One important theme is the conflict between the Armed Services and the 
W.P.B. Unfortunately but perhaps necessarily the account is rather one-sided. It 
does not show what the Services were doing, what were their problems, and what 
accordingly were their points of view. Naturally not, since this is a history of 
W.P.B. and, in spite of its title, is not really a history of the mobilization of 
industry for war. Much of that process was performed by the procurement agen- 
cies. To some extent Mr. Fesler recognizes this in his conclusion, but the question 
still needs to be explored whether the controls exercised by the War Production 
Board or the controls exercised by the procurement agencies—through the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board at first, and during all the war through procurement 
contracts—were not after all the “principal reliance for gearing the economy to 
war.” (Contrast p. 973.) Since bureaucratic division is determining so largely the 
way the economic history of World War II is being written, we have to wait 
hopefully for appropriate volumes in the historical series being put out by the 
Armed Services before we can see enough from their angle to have a whole view 
of the process of industrial mobilization. Meanwhile we can be grateful for this 
very helpful volume, and if the index is very much less helpful than it might be, 
we must probably blame that on haste and penury resulting from the hostility 
shown by the Eightieth Congress toward administrative histories. 


The Johns Hopkins University Freperic C. LANE 


Monopolies and Patents, A Study of the History and Future of the Patent 
Monopoly. By Harold G. Fox. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1947. 
Pp. xxv, 388. $10.00. 


Part I of this book, extending over 208 pages, is devoted to the “History of 
Monopolies and Patents of Invention.” (Part II, on “Invention and the Patent 
Law,” is probably of less concern to the readers of this Journat.) The author, 
according to the jacket of the book, is a former patent attorney and a present 
business executive. He has to his credit three earlier books on the law of industrial 
property. Thus, as a writer, lawyer, and businessman, he brings to his task a rare 
combination of experiences. But it was not a disinterested search for truth that 
led him to his venture into economic history. He set out to write history for a 
purpose. He was disturbed by “attacks on the present patent system,” attributed 
them to “a failure to know the necessity upon which history demonstrates the 
patent system to be based,” and concluded that “if we understand the history of 
monopolies, we shall understand that our present patent system is in the logic 
of history” (p. 6). 

Mr. Fox’s historical researches proved to his own satisfaction that the patent 
system “is not the result of inspired thinking, but is a dictate of historical neces- 
sity”; that the patent statutes were “rendered necessary in a civilized state by the 
exigencies of human existence” (p. 190); and that “monopolies by patents, far 
from constituting a detriment to humanity and a handicap to progress, are... . 
one of the greatest assets to the development of civilization yet devised by the 
mind of man” (p. 200). And, last but not least, that the “historical factors which 
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created the necessity for a patent system” also “dictate its uninterrupted continu- 
ance” (p. 208). Most historians would probably be surprised to learn that history 
could prove all that. 

Except for five pages on “Monopolies in the Ancient World,” Mr. Fox’s history 
of monopolies is almost entirely an English history, supplemented by some recent 
Canadian and American developments. His failure to include in his work the 
history of the patent systems in other parts of the world, particularly on the 
continent of Europe, is a serious defect. He probably felt justified in confining his 
attention to the country where the first patents of invention were granted. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Fox, it was “not by accident that the patent system had its origin in 
England.” He grows lyrical when he finds some of the system’s strongest roots in 
the “Elizabethan lust of living and zest of discovery and accomplishment” (p. 85). 

Mr. Fox takes exception to the traditional condemnation of the patents of 
monopoly granted by the English Crown, and goes so far as to justify some of the 
monopolies that were most notorious for the corruption, exploitation, and oppres- 
sion they engendered. He defends most of them by pointing to the good intentions 
of the Crown in granting the patents. On the monopoly patent for inns and ale- 
houses he says: “Obviously, the scheme proposed by the patent was an excellent 
one, with much to be said in its favour, had it not been for the part played in its 
execution by human nature” (pp. 163-64). He finds that the gold and silver patent 
had a “laudable object” and that “even if it were based on a false economic 
theory, the underlying motive was that of benefitting the subjects of the realm” 
(p. 164). The salt monopoly, according to Mr. Fox, was in line with “an entirely 
proper economic policy” since “there could be no question of the desirability of 
introducing the manufacture into England, rather than depending for its con- 
tinued supply upon foreigners” (pp. 168-69). Queen Elizabeth’s “desire to make 
the country ... . self-sufficient” (p. 169) is to Mr. Fox a highly praiseworthy 
motive for a monopoly grant. Obviously, he does not realize how close to comical 
his position is when he states in all earnestness: “The maintenance of a proper 
supply of necessary commodities can hardly be condemned as a motive force for 
the grant of monopoly patents, and monopoly is usually the best way of ensuring 
adequate supply, as any manufacturer will readily testify” (p. 171, emphasis 
supplied). 

Mr. Fox is convinced that “the industrial revolution was the inevitable sequel” 
of the patent system (p. 85). Industry expanded and new trades developed 
because the monopoly policy “had done its work and had done it well” (p. 186). 
“The monopoly policy of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was based on 
sound and legitimate economic principles and was a sincere effort to further new 
industries and arts” (p. 189). Strangely enough, the author had confessed, earlier 
in his book, that he was not “sufficiently skilled in the principles of economics to 
discuss the merits or demerits of monopolies which take their origins from the 
interplay of economic forces” (p. 10)—whatever this may mean. He does not say 
why, under these circumstances, he considers himself competent to evaluate the 
economic effects of monopolies which took their origins from patent grants. 

Mr. Fox’s interpretation of this phase of economic history is all the more 
peculiar in that he is aware of the fact that “the value of the monopoly system 
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from an economic standpoint” has been “assessed completely and fully” with the 
“inescapable” conclusion that “some [monopolies] were hurtful” in their operation 
(p. 161). He even cites Hermann Levy, although he does not quote Levy’s “con- 
clusion that the expansion of England’s industrial productivity can only have 
suffered by the system of monopolies, and that if that system had not been adopted 
the growth of industrial wealth might certainly have been greater.” (Hermann 
Levy, Monopolies, Cartels and Trusts in British Industry [London: Macmillan 
and Company, 1927], p. 53.) Patent attorneys seem to prefer to make their own 
interpretation of economic history. Mr. Fox follows here the example of the 
German patent lawyer Kohler, who had once attributed the industrial pre- 
eminence of England to her patent system, and for this opinion had drawn the 
following censure in Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy: “It seems hardly 
safe to accept the dictum of a legal writer, however eminent, for a proposition of 
such startling character.” This still holds. 

Of the economic history of the English monopoly system as it is recounted in 
this book I have been able to evaluate only the economics, not the history. But 
when it comes to the history of the patent of invention, I can also point to a 
serious error, if not a misrepresentation, of fact. Mr. Fox is anxious to make his 
readers believe that attacks on the patent system are only a very recent develop- 
ment, which he attributes to “modern witch-hunters” (p. 206), “hungry aspirants 
to public office” (p. 200) and, by innuendo, to enemies of all private property 
(p. 204). His assertion that at the time of the Long Parliament, “amid all this 
welter of abuse and condemnation” of the patent system, the “propriety of a 
monopoly grant to the inventor of a new manufacture .. . . was left unchallenged 
and unassailed” (p. 7) may be correct, although even this is not without doubt. 
But when he asserts that “there never has been, until the present time, any 
criticism of this type of exclusive privilege,” (p. 178) he is simply wrong. Does 
Mr. Fox not know that at least in one country—Holland—criticism was so violent 
that the patent law was repealed in 1869? In the nineteenth century there was an 
almost uninterrupted flow of arguments in opposition to the system of patents on 
inventions. Indeed, there are hardly any arguments against the present patent 
system that were not also presented a hundred years ago, when amendments to 
the patent law were debated in the English Parliament—to say nothing of the 
debates that took place in France, Holland, and Germany. The arguments pro 
and con have remained the same over more than a hundred years. The opposition 
has grown neither in strength nor in effectiveness; the defense, perhaps, has 
become more self-righteous and disposed to characterize opponents as radicals and 
leftists. If economic theory does not give sufficient support to the apologist for the 
patent system, he takes recourse to natural law, social ethics, and “economic 
history.” Of this recourse the book under review is a prize example. 

I have concentrated, perhaps unduly, on the defects of the book. These defects 
should not blind us to its merits. If readers are able to ignore the many instances 
of grossly biased evaluation, they will find that Mr. Fox has presented us with 
one of the most detailed and best-documented English histories of the subject. 
For this we must thank him. 


The Johns Hopkins University Fritz Macuiup 
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MONEY AND CREDIT 


El Precio de la vida en el reino asturleonés hace mil afios. By Claudio Sanchez- 
Albornoz. Buenos Aires: Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, Universidad de Buenos 
Aires, 1945. Pp. 46. Also published in Logos, Revista de la Facultad de Filosofia 
y Letras, III. 


In the desperate poverty of figures and statistics concerning the early Middle 
Ages, the publication of a series of more than three hundred prices of foodstuffs, 
cattle, horses, precious and household objects, gleaned from printed and unprinted 
Asturian, Leonese, Galician, and Portuguese documents is an event of great 
importance. The larger part of the documents belong to the crucial tenth cen- 
tury—the dawn of the commercial revolution and of modern Europe—but a few 
figures go back to the eighth and ninth centuries and others refer to the early 
eleventh century. The cautious, yet positive, comments of Claudio Sanchez- 
Albornoz—probably the greatest living Spanish medievalist, now an exile in 
Argentina—make the series he has gathered still more valuable. He cogently 
explains an apparently sharp rise in prices in the early ninth century as the result 
of the shift from gold to silver as the basic money of account. Toward the end of 
the tenth century, the campaigns of Al-Mansur deep in the heart of the Asturian- 
Leonese kingdom caused a more real rise, which was not offset by the Christian 
military recovery of the following years. SAnchez-Albornoz connects the extremely 
high price of horses, especially in the border regions, with the insecurity that made 
horses indispensable for the defense of any other property. The extremely low 
price of land was also due to insecurity and, above all, to the thinness of the popu- 
lation and the availability of wide stretches of land that easily could be obtained by 
royal grant or claimed by squatter’s right. The reward of agricultural labor, at 
any rate, far exceeded the rent enjoyed by the landowner. Textiles imported from 
France, Moorish Spain, the Byzantine Empire, and Persia were among the most 
expensive goods. In 796 a prayer book was valued at three gold solidi, while an 
ox was valued at one and one-third solidi. These examples are enough to show the 
exceptional interest of the essay. One wishes there were similar studies for other 
European countries; this essay already offers conclusions of an importance far 
transcending that of the northwestern Iberian peninsula, to which it is devoted. 


Yale University Rosert S. Lopez 


The Role of Money in French Comedy during the Reign of Louis XIV. By Leo 
Orville Forkey. [The Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literature and 
Languages, extra Vol. XXIV.] Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1947. 
Pp. 142. $2.50. 

Although this interesting monograph is written primarily for students of the 
French drama, anyone with a knowledge of the language should enjoy both the 
text and the many humorous excerpts. Mr. Forkey states in the Foreword that he 
is limiting the period to the years 1661 to 1715. Actually the research is far 
broader than the title indicates since money is used as an all inclusive term to 
cover any reference to the word money found in the French comedy of the period. 
As a result, a variety of subjects ranging from the tax collector and the usurer to 
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the “femme d’intrigues” are well presented. Unfortunately, Mr. Forkey failed to 
footnote the introductory background statements to the above topics sufficiently, 
and many of the generalizations are open to question. He seems to be unaware 
of the misery of the French populace brought about by continual warfare. 

Without a doubt the most valuable portion of the work to the economic his- 
torian is the section on the value of money and the Appendix tabulating the value 
of various items such as dowries, clothing, estates, income, and property, expressed 
in terms of both the seventeenth-century francs and the dollar. It is a recognized 
fact that any translation of price levels or money into current figures is difficult 
and the seventeenth century is no exception. The selection, however, of the base 
year 1914 (p. 111 n.) to compare property values and the scale-of-living figures 
(Chap. IV) leaves much to be desired. In addition, the author leaves the reader 
in the dark about what method or what base year was used to interpret the com- 
parative prices listed in the Appendix other than the assumption that the 1914 
dollar value must have been used consistently. 


University of Alabama Frank E. DykEMA 


Credit Union Development in Wisconsin. By Eli Shapiro. [Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law, No. 525.] New York: Columbia University Press, 


1947. Pp. 174. $2.50. 


They Did It in Indiana: The Story of the Indiana Farm Bureau Co-operatives. 
By Paul Turner. New York: The Dryden Press, 1947. Pp. xxix, 159. $2.25. 


Eli Shapiro’s study of Credit Union Development in Wisconsin constitutes a 
manual for committees thinking of setting up a credit union. It is consistently 
focused on the technical problems of management to the exclusion of the larger 
social factors that affect the credit-union movement. There is no attempt to 
determine the special characteristics of the Wisconsin environment in relation to 
the movement, although the official actions of the state’s government, which the 
book fully records, are full of significance to Wisconsin citizens. This limitation 
and the short period of the flourishing of the credit unions in the state (since 
1931) somewhat reduce its usefulness to the historian. But within the scope of the 
subject which the author attempted, it settles its problems effectively. 

Among the many lessons for committees, the most interesting to the observer 
is the .great success of the several hundred credit unions in managing their 
finances. It appears that the basic techniques of this field are not beyond the 
capacities of the layman. 

Mr. Turner’s treatment of the Indiana Farm Bureau Co-operatives suffers from 
a common malady of historical works. There are no people in the story. Because 
he does not convey the attitudes of the men who built these co-operatives into 
huge, integrated, interstate business enterprises, he does not succeed in explaining 
the reasons for their success. The actors are named but not characterized, and 
the most enlightening portion of the work remains the brief statement by the 
president of the Indiana Farm Bureau Co-operative Association which prefaces 
the book. He is not embarrassed to reveal the emotional as well as the economic 
motives behind the movement, and it is no doubt easier for one of the protagonists 
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than for a contemporary scholarly associate to do so. Mr. Turner himself gives 
us two reasons why the organizers drove to success: the search for a noncompeti- 
tive way of life, and the desire for the profits springing from farm operations. 
He declares that the co-operatives are more than “mere business institutions” but 
that their “most respected contribution” is their “ability to secure large cash 
savings” (pp. 83, 102). 

Both of these books pose the same basic problem, which is to explain how and 
why the dominant institution of our day, business enterprise, is penetrating the 
activities of social classes other than entrepreneurs themselves. Mr. Turner is 
particularly helpful in this respect by noting the many occasions on which busi- 
nessmen actively joined in the co-operatives’ enterprises. What needs to be further 
elucidated with respect to his farmers is why finally, after initial failure, they 
won their success. He suggests that their discovery of the Rochdale principles is 
responsible, but the Grangers of the 1870's went through the same experience, 
failure plus Rochdale, without completing the equation. I suggest that a further 
search will show that it is understanding of business techniques, based on sym- 
pathy for business institutions, that ultimately breeds the success, and that the 
Rochdale principles are the first step on the path of business. 

That private enterprise and co-operatives are not so far apart is the lesson of 
Mr. Turner’s interesting book. He concludes that farmers still need much 
education in the co-operative line; but is it in social idealism or in commercial 
attitudes that the instruction is needed? 


State Historical Society of Wisconsin W. H. Gover 


PRODUCTION TRENDS 


National Product Since 1869. By Simon Kuznets. New York: National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1946. Pp. xvi, 239. $3.00. 


Value of Commodity Output Since 1869. By William Howard Shaw. New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 1947. Pp. x, 302. $4.00. 


Output and Productivity in the Electric and Gas Utilities, 1899-1942. By Jacob 
M. Gould. New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1946. Pp. xi, 


195. $3.00. 


Trends in Output and Employment. By George J. Stigler. New York: National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1947. Pp. ix, 67. $1.00. 


In his current annual report as director of research of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, A. F. Burns summarizes the goal of his organization as “the 
cumulation of economic knowledge.” In its more than a quarter century of activ- 
ity, the National Bureau has done much in the cumulative process by which man- 
kind builds a bridge from ignorance to understanding. A slow process at best, 
particularly in the economic area, it consists largely of painstakingly putting 
together the bits and pieces of recorded observation. For the theorist and one who 
wishes to generalize, these foundation stones are essential. If theory is to square 
with facts, then the facts must be readily known against which to test the theory. 
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Or better still, out of the recorded facts should arise the more successful theory. 
The first step, nonetheless, is to get at the facts in the best method possible. 

As the titles of the four books under review indicate, they are all concerned 
with the cumulation of knowledge about the volume of output of the American 
economy, and more particularly with changes over long periods of time. The first 
two, by Kuznets and Shaw, concern the economy as a whole, and sketch the 
changes in the composition of the national aggregates. Gould’s book is a survey 
of a type of industrial activity that is in many ways basic to the whole economy. 
Stigler’s little volume, written as one of those celebrating the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the National Bureau, is an essay based in large part on the assem- 
bled research findings of the organization, and directed at a general appraisal 
and interpretation of the trends in output and in the use of productive resources. 
It will be well to discuss these four books in this order. 

National Product Since 1869 bears all the earmarks of the ingenious craftsman- 
ship that has come to be associated with the work of its author. That the material 
available is so poor makes it essential that only a careful craftsman attempt the 
task of assembling the estimates; whether Mr. Kuznets has rendered a service by 
turning his hand to the task only time will tell. For the range of error is great, 
as the author repeatedly warns, and the risk is that with the hallmark of the 
National Bureau and of Simon Kuznets upon the figures, they may take on an 
aura of accuracy they do not possess. In one of those “Director's Comments” that 
occasionally brighten the pages of National Bureau reports, Oswald Knauth 
repeats this warning with proper emphasis. However, it should be made clear 
that this comment and warning apply not to the section devoted to annual figures 
since 1919 but only to the series of decade estimates back to 1869. 

As suggested above, Kuznets’ book consists essentially of two parts. The first 
section presents annual estimates of gross and net national product back to 1919. 
The National Bureau’s figures on the flow of commodities to consumers are 
joined with net and gross figures of capital formation and an estimate of the 
value of services derived as a residual in comparison with the national-income 
aggregate. It is good to have these continuous, revised series and to know the 
character of the estimate changes from earlier and similar reports. Unfortunately, 
the readability of the section is reduced for most readers by the inclusion in the 
body of the text of what might well be footnote material, as the author traces 
the origin of differences in various estimates or follows the paths of “what might 
have been” had somewhat different procedures been followed. 

The completion of the Shaw estimates of the flow of commodities based on 
the Census of Manufactures back to 1869 (discussed below) opened the door to 
the curious investigator for a survey, for the same period, of the broader concept 
of national product. Needed would be the adjustment of Shaw’s figures to reflect 
consumers’ rather than producers’ prices, new estimates of capital formation for 
these same years, and, even more difficult to obtain, estimates of the value of 
services rendered consumers. Kuznets has made the attempt to get this informa- 
tion, with checks where possible. The hostages to fortune he has given are sug- 
gested by certain of the estimating assumptions: (1) that construction volume can 
be found by increasing the estimated value of construction materials (in 1929 
prices) by the relationship between finished value and cost of materials in the 
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years 1919-1933; (2) that the increase between factory cost and consumer cost 
(allowance for distribution and transportation margins) can be assumed to be the 
same throughout the period as it was in the single year 1939; (3) that inventories 
will be consistently in the 1919-1928 relationship to output, area by area; (4) that 
capital consumption can be estimated by assigning a fixed life period of thirteen 
years (8 per cent depreciation rate) to the output of producer durable goods and 
a fifty-year life to construction; and (5) that the services sector of national 
product (total dollars spent on rent, education, travel, medicine, maintenance of 
consumers’ durable goods, and so forth) can be found by applying a percentage 
to total flow of goods to consumers that has been projected back from 1919 on the 
basis of scattered sample studies of family budgets. 

The procedure under this last mentioned assumption (that relative to services) 
is explained in detail (Part III) and frank admission made that “the data are 
extremely scanty and unreliable and that our procedures were beset with pitfalls.” 
Some check as to reasonableness is essayed, but the evidenced trend toward the 
increased role of services in consumer expenditures (from 26 per cent in 1869- 
1878 to 38 per cent in 1929-1938) must be accepted as only a rough estimate and 
possibly biased upwards by the fact that the available budget studies were 
restricted to lower-income groups. 

As in all National Bureau studies, Kuznets reports his detailed data and 
procedure so that the careful reader and fellow investigator can follow his work. 
As remarked earlier, he makes the most of his materials and is both ingenious 
and precise in the checking of his figures against whatever test materials might 
exist. For the student of American history the figures he derives on the produc- 
tion side of the aggregate national account are quite useful if the limits to their 
precision are kept in mind. To the theorist they throw new light on the uses (and 
sources) of the national income. Indeed, here is the evidence on which Kuznets 
has gained acceptance of the idea of long-run stability between capital formation 
and consumer outlay, which means for the theorist “a secular upward drift of 
the consumption function” and a development that John Williams has called 
“an important landmark in the modification of Keynesian theory” (The American 
Economic Review, XXXVIII, 282). 

In the Value of Commodity Output Since 1869, Shaw presents a companion 
piece to the monumental Commodity Flow and Capital Formation in which 
Kuznets, with Shaw’s assistance, provided both material and inspiration for new 
analyses of the economic process. Anyone who has looked through the many 
volumes of the Census of Manufactures enumerations will recognize both the 
magnitude of the task and the service that has been rendered in this new book. 
Here are put together decennial records on several hundred commodities and 
annual estimates for some forty commodity groups; also data on imports and 
exports. In order to approximate changes free of price influences, price index 
numbers have been prepared and the estimates shown in terms of constant dollars. 
Here in effect are new measures of output going back over long periods of years, 
of a degree of industrial coverage hitherto unknown. The summary tables of 
the changes in these items and the cyclical analysis that accompanies them provide 
a substantial contribution to the cumulation of economic knowledge. 
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One of the most challenging of the problems faced by Shaw was that of 
interpolating the bench-mark figures based on the decennial censuses. By dint of 
considerable detective work, as the many footnotes testify, a wide range of annual 
interpolating series, many from state census reports, have been assembled. In this 
study, too, the task was to make the most of refractory data, but because the 
author did not go beyond expressing the figures in terms of manufacturers’ prices, 
the range of the error is much reduced. Both for the wealth of data it contains 
and the evident patient care with which it was compiled, this is a significant and 
welcome publication. 

Jacob M. Gould’s Output and Productivity in the Electric and Gas Utilities, 
1899-1942 is a competent analysis of the trends in output and productivity in 
these two basic utilities. It has the characteristics of a National Bureau study: 
orderly analysis of changes reflected in carefully constructed measures with full 
description of the data and devices involved. (There are thirty Appendix tables to 
supplement the many tabulations of the text.) 

Probably no industry has changed the character of an economy more than have 
the electric and gas utilities, unless perhaps it be the railroads. And no industry 
of any significance has revealed for so long a period the striking advance in out- 
put which electricity has shown, averaging almost 10 per cent a year for four 
decades. But equally striking is the evidence Mr. Gould presents to show and 
measure the steady retardation in growth as these industries have matured, a 
change that in the case of manufactured gas (apart from natural gas) has meant 
an actual decline. Along with these changes is the marked increase in produc- 
tivity per worker that for electric and gas utilities combined averaged 4.4 per cent 
per year for these four decades—these rates being in sharp contrast to annual 
increases in output per man of 1.9 per cent for manufactures, 1.1 per cent for 
agriculture, 1.6 per cent for mining, and 1.8 per cent for railroads (these figures 
repeated from other National Bureau studies for approximately the same periods). 
Equally interesting are the selected measures of productivity expressed in terms of 
material input and units of capital input. 

Enough has been said to suggest the scope of Mr. Gould’s book. It is a useful 
industry study, admirably suited to complement those already completed in the 
broad program of the National Bureau in this measurement of output and 
productivity. 

Stigler’s Trends in Output and Employment belongs to the same group of 
studies as the Gould report. But it differs in not attempting to construct new 
measures at the front line of the research attack. Rather, its job is using all 
available materials, consolidating the gains, synthesizing the results of six com- 
pleted industry studies (manufacturing, agriculture, mining, gas, and electric 
utilities and steam railroads). Thus the book is short, being summary in character; 
and discursive, being relatively reflective in approach. Yet it presents a useful 
interpretation of the National Bureau’s findings on output and productivity in 
these six industrial areas since the turn of the century. 

The analysis of output trends provides insight on rates of advance and the 
prevalence, as A. F. Burns showed in an earlier National Bureau report, of the 
tendency to retardation of growth. In such retardation, Stigler finds an explana- 
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tion of “the pessimistic bias of long-term forecasts,” but argues that the aggregate 
can grow despite the slackened pace or even decline of some components. It is on 
the basis of such empirical studies as the National Bureau provides that Stigler 
looks for appraisal of the validity of the “stagnation” theory. He expresses the 
hope for a quicker decision thereby than that accorded the equally disputed 
Malthusian theory in the nineteenth century. Yet in some quarters, the basic 
argument of Malthus is being revived as the long-run adequacy of world food 
resources is currently appraised. Perhaps it will be a greater faith in man’s 
ingenuity than in the bounty of nature that will, in the final analysis, provide the 
basis of optimistic long-run forecasts. Those forecasts will be better and more 
acceptable when buttressed by the sort of cogent analysis of the past that is given 
by these four long-range surveys under review. 


Harvard University Cuar.es A. BLIss 


Production in the United States, 1860-1914. By Edwin Frickey. [Harvard Eco- 
nomic Studies, Vol. LXXXII.] Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1947. 
Pp. xii, 265. $4.00. 


In this volume Edwin Frickey describes the construction of the production 
indexes that he analyzed in Economic Fluctuations in the United States. About 
half the book is devoted to an account of the methods used, together with tables 
presenting the underlying data and the final indexes of manufacturing production, 
of transportation and communication, and of these combined. The other half 
contains notes on the compilation or estimation of the constituent series and the 
derivation of the weights applied to them. 

Thus the book is, in part, a methodological treatise and, in part, a reference 
work. For students of time series and their construction, there is perhaps little 
that is new, though mention must be made of Mr. Frickey’s method of converting 
a fiscal to a calendar year series; but familiar methodology is expounded carefully. 
For students of industrial production in the United States, 1860-1914, some forty 
annual series on production of individual manufactured commodities or consump- 
tion of materials are presented. These are combined into twelve industry indexes, 
and these in turn into indexes for durable and nondurable goods. In addition, one 
will find a valuable group of series on steam-railroad operations for each of five 
geographic areas, 1866-1890, together with less comprehensive estimates back 
to 1855, and more comprehensive data forward to 1914. Finally, there are 
eleven other annual series dealing with various types of transportation and 
communication. 

In making his basic materials available, Mr. Frickey has performed a useful 
service, for not only are they conveniently gathered together, but many refine- 
ments and improvements have been made over the original raw data. There is 
some danger in this, of course. The presentation of columns of figures on “wheat 
flour produced,” “raw wool consumed,” or “railroad freight cars produced” makes 
it easy for the unwary to accept the data as published, without bothering to 
inquire whether they are suitable for his purpose, or what implications the 
estimating procedure has for the question he is investigating. But Mr. Frickey 
cannot be blamed for the possible indiscretions of his readers; he has described 
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his compilations and estimates with a care that is seldom to be found in similar 
studies. 

The book suffers a little from the fact that it was not published in conjunction 
with the parent study, Economic Fluctuations. Some parts of the earlier volume 
have been repeated verbatim, and this, together with the fact that there is con- 
siderable repetition of phrasing and structure within each book, does not make 
for readability. More critical editing would have helped. On the other hand, the 
connection of the present book with the earlier one has resulted, I think, in a 
slurring of certain points that really deserve more explicit attention. For example, 
Frickey’s indexes are based on the principle that, in order to make valid com- 
parisons of cyclical and trend movements over the period 1860-1914, the indexes 
should be restricted to an identical list of commodities, except for new com- 
modities developed during the period. For the purpose of Frickey’s first volume 
this principle was, for reasons there indicated, probably a desirable one. But I 
think it should have received more explicit attention in the second, where the 
indexes are made available for more general use. Precisely what has been sacrificed 
in the way of statistical accuracy in the later years of the period in order to follow 
the principle? Precisely what were the effects on the indexes of the various com- 
promises that abrogated the principle? 

Mr. Frickey does not answer these questions—in fact, he says very little about 
the statistical coverage of his manufacturing indexes. It is apparent that for some 
industry indexes the coverage is quite small. In the case of foods, Frickey’s table 
of weight factors indicates that the total value product “directly” represented by 
the four foods series (1899) is only one fourth of the total value imputed to them 
in the index. No series on meat or dairy products are included, though such series 
begin to be available in the 1870’s or 1880’s. The indicated coverage of the chem- 
icals and vehicles industries is similar to that of foods. 

Furthermore, an important consideration not laid clearly before the reader is 
that in very large part the annual movements of the total manufacturing index 
before 1900 are based on four series, namely, pig-iron production, cotton con- 
sumption, wool consumption, and wheat-flour production. According to Frickey’s 
table, these four series get a total weight (1899) of only 17 per cent. But two 
circumstances make their effective weight much larger. One is that each of the 
first three series forms the basis for a derivative series that is also included in the 
index. Since the adjustments are relatively small, the derivatives strongly resemble 
their parents, and since the derivatives’ total weight is 28 per cent, the effective 
weight for the parents is raised to something in the neighborhood of 45 per cent. 
In addition, there is the fact that although forty series are used altogether, some 
are not available annually for the whole period, hence have little or no effect on 
the annual movement of the index. If we count only the annual series in, say, the 
decade 1889-1899, then the above-mentioned four receive nearly 60 per cent of 
the weight. That this does not badly overstate the case is indicated by the fact 
that an index computed from the four series (ignoring the derivatives but trans- 
ferring their weight to the parent series) would very nearly duplicate Frickey’s 
index from 1860 to rgoo. In short, the index is basically dependent on a few 
fallible series. This, indeed, was inevitable, considering the statistical materials 
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available; but it does require emphasis, and further analysis would be desirable. 
Without it, the attention paid to the many statistical adjustments and refinements 
of individual series may be misleading, for the adjustments probably affect the 
general level of accuracy of the total index very little. 

These observations make it all the more important that the reader compare 
Frickey’s indexes with other compilations, such as those presented in his earlier 
volume. As far as they go, they are reassuring. A summary of such comparisons 
might well have been included in the present volume, and it could have been 
extended to cover other indexes, such as Solomon Fabricant’s, that are available 
for part of the period. Further explicit treatment of the accuracy of the indexes 
would have been desirable, but this deficiency does not impair the book’s real 
content. Historians and statisticians will, I think, find it useful for years to come. 


New York University Grorrrey H. Moore 


INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 


Revolution in Glassmaking: Entrepreneurship and Technological Change in the 
American Industry, 1880-1920. By Warren C. Scoville. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1948. Pp. xvii, 398. $5.00. 


Everyone associated with this enterprise in historical investigation, the Com- 
mittee on Research in Economic History of the Social Science Research Council, 
the Committee on Technological Change of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, the Harvard University Press, and, not least, the author, Warren C. 
Scoville, should be congratulated on the production of a volume which may well 
become a model for the writing of American industrial history. 

American glassmaking offered Mr. Scoville an almost unique opportunity to 
trace the evolution of an industry that as late as 1880 possessed the twin features 
of highly skilled labor and relatively small and unstable units of individual enter- 
prise. Both, among other factors, contributed to the rather retarded state of the 
industry as compared with other manufactures and even with its European 
counterpart. Within a generation the technology of production in most branches 
of glassmaking was revolutionized, and this was accompanied by equally revolu- 
tionary changes in the character and status of the labor employed and in the 
organization of the industry. Mr. Scoville’s central theme is the role played in 
this revolution by what he calls the Toledo Group of entrepreneurs, from which 
two emerge as the dominant figures. These are Edward D. Libbey and Michael 
J. Owens, while the rest of this small and intimate group remain rather shadowy. 
The completion of the process of evolution about 1920 coincided with the 
virtual close of the business careers of Libbey and Owens. The glass industry was 
now on a different basis and in a different stage of entrepreneurship, more imper- 
sonal and corporate in character. This case study of an American industry makes 
entrancing reading. In it are mirrored the major trends of a pivotal period of 
American economic development: invention and the technology of mass produc- 
tion; the changing relations between labor and management; the integration and 
consolidation of industrial organization; and the emerging problems of public 
policy and law as related to monopolistic practices. 
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Mr. Scoville does not simplify or indulge in broad generalization about either 
the technological or the business processes involved in the transformation of the 
glass industry; nor does he pass easy judgments of righteous anger or uncritical 
approbation upon the policies and achievements of the Toledo Group. He deals 
only incidentally and somewhat casually with the social and legal implications of 
the patent-licensing policies of the Toledo Group, which were to figure so 
prominently in the monopolistic pattern of organization in this industry both at 
home and abroad. Mr. Scoville makes, indeed, one of his most interesting contri- 
butions by demonstrating that the methods only and not the ultimate objectives— 
restriction of output and maintenance of prices—changed as a result of the 
technological revolution in glassmaking. Prior to this revolution, the unions of 
skilled glassmakers and the associations of manufacturers tended to co-operate in 
a common effort to create stable conditions of prices, wages, and output. By their 
control of the patents on the key inventions originating both inside and outside 
the group, the Toledo entrepreneurs were able in large measure to influence the 
rate and direction of mechanization in the various branches of glassmaking. 
Whether their motive was maximum returns or, as Mr. Scoville also emphasizes, 
an initial inability to supply the necessary machinery or even an unwillingness 
to disturb unduly the status quo in an industry passing from hand to machine 
production, the effect in any event was a more thoroughgoing control by a single 
group over an entire industry than had ever been possible in its earlier condition 
of loose organization. The consequences and the dangers inherent in such control 
were not to become manifest until after 1920, which lies outside the scope of this 
study; and a forthcoming volume may be expected to deal with them. 

Mr. Scoville’s chief concern is, of course, with the record as embodied in a 
great mass of primary and secondary materials, to which the ample footnotes and 
the bibliography at the end of the book bear abundant witness. He presents this 
record in all of its convolutions and complexities, involving some repetition and 
such detail as might at times prove taxing to the casual reader and will certainly 
require the constant attention of the more careful student. Through it all there 
runs the judicious awareness that entrepreneurship, however vigorous and inno- 
vative, as exemplified particularly by Libbey and Owens, was only one factor 
among many, and that it operated within an economic and institutional frame- 
work that affected it even as it in turn modified and transformed the other. 
Both Libbey and Owens began their careers in the glass industry as young men— 
Libbey as a second-generation owner and Owens as a skilled glassblower. Chance 
and the mobility of an unstable industry brought them together at Toledo in 
1888 as master and employee, and this relationship was converted by 1895 into 
one of the most fruitful entrepreneurial partnerships in industrial history. 

Access to the business records of the Toledo Group enabled Mr. Scoville to 
trace its activities and accomplishments, as expressed in the mechanics of an intri- 
cate network of corporations, but always within the larger context of the glass 
industry both before and during the period of its greatest development. In the 
final chapter the author makes a noteworthy attempt to appraise in personal and 
human terms the characteristics and respective contributions of the principal 
members of the group. Here Mr. Scoville even ventures into psychological analysis, 
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especially of Michael Owens, glassblower turned inventor and entrepreneur. 
The interesting result is that Owens, alone of the whole group, emerges most 
completely as a vigorous and individual, if difficult, personality. As compared 
with Owens, the others, including even Libbey, still remain somewhat insub- 
stantial, appearing chiefly as the promoters and beneficiaries of an amazingly 
successful series of ventures into the technological and business development of 
the modern glass industry—the tangible results of which are summarized, in terms 
of assets and profits, in a final Appendix. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute SAMUEL REZNECK 


Buna Rubber: The Birth of an Industry. By Frank Atherton Howard. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, 1947. Pp. xii, 307. $3.75. 


The purpose of this volume is set forth as that of amplifying the record on the 
birth of the synthetic rubber industry in order to throw light on issues of national 
policy that affect the creation of new industries in a system of private enterprise. 
This end is achieved in large part by indirection, for the author submits a forth- 
right account and appears to let the record speak for itself. The volume is replete 
with names of persons, companies, and agreements. Considerable attention is 
given to discussion of the slowness with which the expansion of synthetic rubber 
production got under way prior to 1942. Interfirm co-operation, with government 
sanction to an extent that would not be possible in peacetime, emerges as an 
important contributory element in accelerating finally the phenomenal expansion 
of the industry. , 

This is a very useful addition to the materials available on industrial growth 
and management. It provides the economic historian with a revealing and helpful 
perspective with which to consider the available official government documents. 
Mr. Howard is able to give an inside and critical account of a good many technical, 
administrative, and political problems that were encountered in the wartime 
development of the synthetic rubber program, and of the way in which these 
were met. Much of this is discussed in the first person, covering conferences in 
which the author participated. Supporting documents are, in a number of cases, 
memoranda to or from the author. There is a fifty-one page Appendix of docu- 
ments and charts, but no bibliography. 


Princeton University TueEopore F. Marsurc 


The Story of Wool. By William Ferguson Leggett. [Foreword by Sylvan I. 
Stroock.] Brooklyn: Chemical Publishing Company, 1947. Pp. vi, 304. $5.00. 


The Story of Wool deals largely with the early history of sheep husbandry, 
wool growing, and the making of woolen fabrics. Since man got into the sheep 
business and made use of the sheep’s woolly covering long before he prepared a 
written account of his activities, the author has had to intermingle fact and 
assumption in a number of instances. Nevertheless, his treatise is of value, par- 
ticularly to those interested in the origin and development of wool growing and 
of the manufacture of wool. Clearly he has made an exhaustive examination of 
source material. 
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The Story of Wool is not one story but a collection of stories presented as 
chapters. This arrangement leads to some repetition, but it has the advantage 
of enabling the reader quickly to turn to the full account of wool in a given 
country. The later chapters, such as “The Story of Wool in France,” “The Story 
of Wool in England,” “The Story of Wool in America,” and others, are exceed- 
ingly well done; and especially to be commended in these chapters is the discus- 
sion of the effect of wool production, woolen manufacture, and the wool trade on 
governmental policies. 

The value of the book would have been enhanced by footnotes indicating 
sources of information. 


University of Minnesota W. C. Correy 


Les Assurances en Suisse et dans le monde. Leur réle dans lévolution économique 
et sociale. By Jean Halpérin. Neuchatel: Editions de la Baconniére, 1946. 


Pp. 275. 


Although insurance developed as a part of modern capitalism, no adequate 
treatment has been given it in its broad economic and social setting. Most histori- 
cal studies of insurance deal with the origins of various phases of insurance, 
technical aspects of the business, or individual companies. Jean Halpérin of the 
University of Zurich has attempted to fill this gap in historical literature by 
sketching, in some hundred pages, the lines along which a full-scale study might 
be made. The rest of his book is a case study of insurance in Switzerland. It has 
particularly useful information concerning the origins of insurance and the 
development of insurance in Switzerland, but the chief merits of Mr. Halpérin’s 
work are its broad scope, excellent bibliographical references, and its challenge 
for a more elaborate account. 


Columbia University SHEPARD B. CLoucH 


Commercial Broadcasting Pioneer: The WEAF Experiment, 1922-1926. By 
William Peck Banning. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1946. Pp. xxxiii, 
308. $3.50. 


Mr. Banning undertakes “to trace the genesis and development” of the experi- 
mental venture with “toll broadcasting” conducted by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. The founding and operation of Station WEAF (now 
WNBC) in New York City were significant in the growth of commercial broad- 
casting and in the expansion of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany’s long-distance lines system. It established the link between the telephonic 
and radio communication systems. 

Mr. Banning’s account, which ends with the sale of WEAF to the National 
Broadcasting Company at the close of 1926, is the work of a loyal insider. He 
joined American Telephone and Telegraph as publicity assistant in 1920, and 
when he retired in 1944 he was assistant vice-president in charge of public rela- 
tions. Written expressly for the employees of the Bell System with an eye to 
strengthening or instilling a sense of institutional achievement and to demon- 
strating the “social-minded” behavior of the enterprise, Commercial Broadcasting 
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Pioneer makes no pretense to be a critical history. Nevertheless, it deals with 
important aspects of the formative period in American commercial broadcasting, 
makes use of hitherto private documentary materials, and taps the memories of 
living participants. It will, consequently, be useful to investigators of technical 
developments in radio during the twenties, of patent questions, of early broad- 
casting techniques and programming, and of the beginnings of the network 
system. 

Through the assistance of American Telephone and Telegraph, the Business 
Historical Society was enabled to publish the volume. The editorial introduction 
contributed for the society by N. S. B. Gras not only comments on its scope and 
contents, but also indicates that its “complimentary passages and fine enthusiasms” 
constitute, upon reflection, a virtue rather than a weakness. In them, says Mr. 
Gras, the author not only reveals his own genuine feelings, but he also provides 
an example “of employee attitudes in large corporations.” No harm is done, con- 
tinues the editor, by having “a large company ... . sponsor the publication of a 
record of the work done by the human beings in it.” By so doing, the enterprise 
does not engage in a form of advertising under the auspices of the Business 
Historical Society. The latter’s function is to make the facts known. Critical his- 
tories of individual firms and larger syntheses in the field of business history must 
wait until adequate stores of information have been accumulated. “In the process 
of building up a fund of information,” observes Mr. Gras, “we shall be furthering 
the cause of the public relations of business, than which there is no more 
important social problem in our time.” 

It would be fruitless to suggest other “social problems” that might contend 
for this honor bestowed upon business public relations, but it is worth noting 
that Mr. Gras apparently gives his blessing to a singularly inept and uneconomical 
procedure for developing American business history. While it may be argued 
that partial records are to be preferred to no records at all, it does not follow 
that historical accounts, the primary contribution of which is to “furthering the 
cause of the public relations of business,” are justifiable ends of serious historical 
inquiry. The gathering of information is not a self-generated activity. It is always 
a function of purpose, and it fulfills criteria of relevance and economy in the 
light of the questions posed. It certainly cannot be maintained that the purposes of 
business public relations and of the honest study of business history are identical. 


Queens College Henry Davin 


And the Mountains Will Move. By Captain Miles P. DuVal, Jr. Stanford Uni- 
versity: Stanford University Press, 1947. Pp. 374. $5.00. 


In an exciting document of nontechnical character, Captain DuVal brings to 
life again the building of the Panama Canal. This volume is the second in a 
series of three on the canal for which DuVal is responsible. It appears at a time 
of renewed interest and debate on enlarging and reconstructing the canal or con- 
verting it into a sea-level project. 

Over four hundred years ago the Spanish sought and found an overland short 
route between the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans—to complete a route between 
Cédiz and Cathay. For more than two hundred years this highway served as the 
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“treasure trail” of Old Spain. As the Spanish Empire declined, the rise of the 
United States of North America resulted in a renewed search for easier transport 
between the East and the West. This search was translated successively into 
improved waterways and packtrains, into railroads, and finally into locks and 
canals. 

DuVal traces this evolution in transport by placing proper emphasis on the 
significance of men, leaders as well as “hewers of wood and drawers of water.” 
Not upon technology alone does the accomplishment rest. It was popularly stated 
at the time that each railroad tie represented a laborer’s death. This was not 
literally true but it was sufficiently near the truth to give the modern reader some 
idea of how blood and brawn and courage conquered the jungle. It was not solely 
a dramatic gesture that led one railroad chief engineer to carry with him to the 
Isthmus sufficient caskets for his family, because he used them all for next of 
kin before he himself died on the job. 

As in so many pioneering projects, the vision of one or two men captured the 
imagination and “venture” money of the investor. Perhaps two Frenchmen deserve 
first place in pressing forward the Panama project: Ferdinand de Lesseps, the 
genius builder of Suez, and Adolphe Godin de Lepinay, who contributed the 
fundamental concept of the high-level canal. From its inception, however, the 
project was international in execution. The roster of engineers, diplomats, and 
financiers, from the Bunau-Varillas to Goethals, Gorgas, Roosevelt, Hay, Stevens, 
and others, covers several continents. 

The book is a dramatic reminder that men, probably more than machines or 
dollars, expand the world’s horizon, and that the great obstacles’ to progress are 
in men’s minds and not in the deficiencies of material resources or technology. 

In addition to the textual commentaries on men and problems of execution, 
the volume carries a series of comprehensive appendixes listing the personnel of 
official commissions and an excellent reference list of publications. A detailed index 
completes the values of the book to the scholar and student. DuVal has supplied 
a most useful human documentation to supplement the massive tomes already 
available in the fields of technology of the Panama Canal. 


The Johns Hopkins University ABEL WoLMAN 


History of Transportation in the United States Before 1860. Prepared under the 
direction of Balthasar Henry Meyer by Caroline E. MacGill and a staff of col- 
laborators. [Reprinted with the permission of the Carnegie Institute of Wash- 
ington.] New York: Peter Smith, 1948. Pp. xi, 678. $10.00. 


The most ambitious undertaking in American economic history, at least prior 
to the series by David, Faulkner, Hacker, Nettels, and Shannon, now appearing, 
was that financed by the Carnegie Institution of Washington early in the present 
century under the editorship of Henry W. Farnham. Included in this undertaking 
were volumes on commerce, manufactures, transportation, labor, and agriculture 
written wholly or in part by such distinguished scholars as Emory R. Johnson, 
Victor S. Clark, John R. Commons, Percy W. Bidwell, John I. Falconer, and 
Lewis C. Gray. Emphasis was placed upon exhaustive, detailed, and descriptive 
treatment, and little interpretation or criticism was permitted to appear. All the 
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studies were characterized by great erudition, a plethora of facts and footnotes 
that made reading difficult but which documented every statement, and huge 
bibliographies listing a wide variety of source and secondary materials. Because of 
their scope and manner of treatment the books have been used mostly for refer- 
ence purposes. Despite the appearance of numerous special studies in economic 
history since 1933 when the last of the Carnegie-financed volumes were pub- 
lished, the latter remain useful to the general reader and to the specialist. 

Everyone who has done any research in the history of roads, canals, and rail- 
roads has found it necessary to consult the History of Transportation in the 
United States Before 1860 which was written by Caroline E. MacGill under the 
direction of Balthasar Henry Meyer. Like some of the other volumes in the series, 
this study was the product of many minds. It was initiated by William Z. Ripley, 
pushed for a time by Meyer, and enjoyed the collaboration of an even dozen 
scholars who prepared studies on special phases of transportation. The final task 
of writing was assigned to Miss MacGill. Her share seems to have been to bring 
together and assimilate the vast amount of research done by the collaborators who 
included such well-known names as Ulrich B. Phillips, Lewis M. Haney, and 
Stuart Daggett, and to present the results. 

That the work has been used so widely and the demand for it has now caused 
its reprinting argues well for its merits, its lasting qualities. Despite the thirty-one 
years it has been available, it has not been displaced for comprehensiveness of 
treatment, detail, and statistical material. It still remains the place to begin reading 
on many subjects of the history of transportation. For example, there are few 
railroads, no matter how obscure, built in the period covered, which are not 
mentioned in the text, at least to the extent that their dates of incorporation and 
construction are given and perhaps some information concerning their dividend 
record. In the Index, mention is made of more than six hundred railroads. 
Poor’s Manual of a later date could provide more information but there was 
no Poor’s Manual prior to the Civil War. 

Notwithstanding its encyclopedic character and its value as a reference work 
the book has many faults. Being based on a series of special monographs it is 
stronger on those subjects covered by the monographs and weaker on other sub- 
jects that at the time had not been explored. For example, the railroads of the 
older South are enumerated and described because Phillips had already covered 
that area; sufficient information is given on the Illinois Central Railroad because 
H. G. Brownson had produced a monograph on it; and the canals of Pennsylvania 
are adequately dealt with because of the study of A. L. Bishop. On the other hand, 
the railroads of the trans-Mississippi West are barely mentioned and those of 
the western cotton belt are slighted. Numerous canals of little importance are 
described in almost infinite detail, but the Louisville and Portland Canal that 
removed “the greatest single obstruction” to the navigation of the Ohio is barely 
mentioned. The book does not show careful analysis and thorough assimilation 
of the abundant detail with the result that it is repetitious and inconsistent in 
spots. An even more basic fault is that the story of transportation is not put in its 
proper setting, it is not integrated with the settlement and development of 
America. This is no social history. 
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Many of the gaps in the MacGili volume have subsequently been filled by a 
long line of monographs on various railroads and by somewhat more general 
studies. It is unfortunate that the extensive bibliography in this work could not 
have been brought up to date, but the additional cost of printing doubtless made 
that impossible. The offset process by which this book has been reprinted offers 
no hardship to the reader except in the use of the maps. Peter Smith has done 
economic historians a service in again making available the History of Transporta- 
tion in the United States Before 1860. 


Cornell University Pau W. Gates 


Ruler of the Reading: The Life of Franklin B. Gowen, 1836-1889. By Marvin W. 
Schlegel. Harrisburg: Archives Publishing Company of Pennsylvania, 1947. 
Pp. viii, 308. $4.00. 


The charm and eloquence of Franklin B. Gowen almost completely captivated 
his contemporaries. This probably explains the uncritical account of his life by 
W. C. Plummer in the Dictionary of American Biography which is based on 
obituary notices and Gowen’s speeches. The magnetism of his personality has 
even survived to sway somewhat the judgment of the present author, who has 
very thoroughly set forth in this readable book enough evidence to condemn 
Gowen as an unprincipled adventurer, however brilliant and able, but who 
tempers his verdict with mercy, “for all his errors lay in his unbounded faith in 
America’s future, in his vision which saw clearly, but too far ahead” (p. 290). 

While Gowen was undoubtedly a leader in efforts to introduce a necessary 
stability into the anthracite trade through agreements by the carriers (which also 
owned the coal lands) to restrict production, he nevertheless ruthlessly discrim- 
inated against the smaller shippers and crushed the miners’ union. He lobbied 
through the Pennsylvania legislature a bill designed to allow the Reading Railroad 
to buy coal land and mine coal and then deflected a legislative investigation by 
eloquent but fallacious speeches which Mr. Schlegel soundly analyzes. He hired 
a Pinkerton detective to spy on the Molly Maguires and led the prosecution of the 
state against the accused murderers. In five very interesting chapters Mr. Schlegel 
traces the details of the crimes, bred by social and economic conditions in 
Schuylkill County, shows how Gowen succeeded in creating a bloodthirst which 
took the lives of almost a score of men, many of them innocent of the crimes of 
which they were accused, and founded the system of Coal and Iron Police, “a far 
more actual terror than any ever inspired by the Molly Maguires” (p. 152). Mr. 
Schlegel completely deflates the Molly Maguire legend, yet only by implication 
blames Gowen for his shameful part in all of this. 

As p-esident of the Reading, Gowen was reckless, dictatorial, and unrealistic. 
By dishonest accounting methods, which the author reveals, he concealed the 
effects of his extravagant spending of the company’s funds for expansion of its 
lines and for purchase of coal properties. He refused to allow rigorous reorganiza- 
tions but dreamed up painless schemes of raising more and more money to rescue 
his bankrupt road, and through his own mesmeric efforts was able to sell his 
ideas to people who should have known better. Although he does not cite the 
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standard work of Stuart Daggett on the subject, the author has wound his way 
through the maze of financial dealings and receiverships in creditable fashion. He 
fails, however, to criticize sufficiently the Ruler of the Reading for leading his 
road to ruin, for refusing to allow reforms, and for ruining many investors. Mr. 
Schlegel calls him optimistic where irresponsible might be a better term. 

Gowen’s personal and business papers have apparently been lost. With the 
exception of a few miscellaneous letters and one letter book of the Reading Coal 
and Iron Company, this biography is based almost entirely on published material. 
This would have been an almost insuperable obstacle in writing the life of most 
leaders in economic activity but has been possible in this case because so much of 
Gowen’s activities were of public concern. The newspapers and trade journals 
gave extensive coverage to the colorful president of the Reading and there is 
considerable material in legislative documents and court reports. The author has 
used the railroad’s reports, of course, and has discovered more than fifty pamphlets 
dealing mostly with the struggles of Gowen with various groups for control of 
the Reading. Altogether, Mr. Schlegel has done a careful and meticulous job of 
reconstructing the story without benefit of primary sources. If Gowen’s papers 
should ever come to light, it is probable that they would only reinforce the con- 
clusions that the present study makes inescapable. 


Wellesley College JosepH T. LamBiE 


LABOR 


Forced Labor in Soviet Russia. By David J. Dallin and Boris I. Nicolaevsky. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1947. Pp. xv, 331. $3.75. 


Messrs. Dallin and Nicolaevsky endeavor to set forth here the facts on one of 
the most controversial of all questions about Russia, that concerning penal labor. 
As far as can be judged with little special knowledge, the project meets with only 
limited success. The authors have succeeded in assembling a good deal of illum- 
inating information, which will certainly have to be taken into account in any 
future studies on Soviet penal labor. Yet one need be wanting neither in under- 
standing of the significance of the facts that emerge regarding the nature of 
Soviet totalitarianism, nor in compassion for the victims, to observe that the 
account leans decidedly to the colored and the sensational and at many points is 
unconvincing to say the least. 

In the discussion of penal life, which occupies a major part of the volume, the 
underlying information is taken from one main source: the eyewitness accounts 
(both published and unpublished) of former prisoners who managed somehow 
to secure their freedom and tell the West; accounts such as this by a former 
Polish newspaperman, Leonid Shchekach, concerning his experiences at the 
Pechord Camps (Komi Republic) to which he was confined in the spring of 
1941: “When with some 700 others, I finally reached my destination after this 
long and unbearably strenuous forced march, I could not believe my eyes. A few 
primitive barracks stood in the small, dirty, unpaved yard, where the rain puddles 
had not dried. Low narrow cots made of round logs were our sleeping accom- 
modations. There were neither straw mattresses nor blankets nor pillows. There 
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was no running water, no sewerage, no light in the barracks. A tiny squad room, 
three quarters under ground, without any equipment—a hut which resembled a 
dog house—served as sanpunkt [dispensary].... . 


“About 5 A.M. everybody, even the sick, was chased out of the barracks for roll 
call, which was attended by the chiefs of the camp. Roll call always took a long 
time; for some reason the count never came out right and had to be done over 
several times. When roll call was over the brigadiers would collect their brigades 
and we would leave for work. 


“To this day I cannot understand how we survived. We worked so hard and 
ate so little, resting only a few hours a day and living in filth that defies descrip- 
tion. We made constant and conscious efforts not to succumb to moral depression. 
It grieved us to realize that we, the victims of Hitlerism, were fated to be slave 
laborers in the Soviet Union, and to suffer privation and humiliation. We were 
bitterly disappointed in Soviet Russia” (pp. 28-29). 

Though obviously these accounts of former prisoners cannot always be taken 
at face value, it seems to this reviewer that in essentials they have all the ring of 
veracity. From all that is known of Soviet life and history, it must be assumed 
that they are authentic. 

A question arises, however, concerning the conclusions that Dallin and 
Nicolaevsky reach on this basis. According to these writers, the conditions 
described by the former prisoners are indicative of established Soviet policy, an 
incomparably ruthless policy according to which, among other things, the penal 
workers are deliberately maintained on a semistarvation diet in order to extract 
the maximum economic gain from their employment. What we have to deal with, 
it is said, is a revival of slavery on a vast scale with perhaps the added feature 
that the value of human life is discounted now more than ever before. My doubts 
concerning this reasoning spring mainly from the belief that the accounts cited 
may not be typical for the obvious reason that a good many of them, particularly 
those of the Balts and Poles, are based on experiences in the period after 1940, 
when the Soviet economy generally was subject to increasing and eventually 
acute stringencies. Dallin and Nicolaevsky presumably are aware of the possible 
implications of this fact, for it is noted incidentally that camp conditions deteri- 
orated after the outbreak of war (p. 9), and one gathers that the period 1936- 
1939, which happens to have been a good one in the U. S. S. R. generally, was 
also relatively good for prisoners (p. 260). Apparently, they consider that these 
changes were of only a minor character, and do not necessitate any qualification 
in their sweeping conclusions. 

For purposes of understanding the Soviet penal-labor policy, it is self-evident 
that the living and working conditions of the penal workers must be studied 
in the light of the living and working conditions of the civilian population gen- 
erally. It should be rated as a further deficiency of this study, closely related to 
but not entirely identical with the one just mentioned, that the authors do not 
provide, except for a few incidental remarks here and there, any basis for judg- 
ing the facts about Soviet penal life in this context. There is a very real danger 
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that the unwary reader will judge the facts, those on the prisoners’ diets, for 
example, by Western standards. 

The Russians, of course, acknowledge the existence of penal labor in the 
U. S. S. R., and Dallin and Nicolaevsky are able to cite a good many references 
to penal life in Soviet sources. Whatever view one takes of their aforementioned 
conclusions, one can agree that these Soviet statements, while perhaps illuminating 
in regard to the nature of Soviet ideology, must often be interpreted with reserve 
as descriptions of actual penal life: such is the statement of I. L. Averbakh 
(quoted on p. 233) that as early as a few months after prisoners’ delivery to the 
camps, “You could not recognize the men..... A fever of industrial activity; 
they begin to operate and manage thriftily; they go in for cultural achievements.” 

It appears that, in terms of the nature of the place of detention and degree 
of restriction of activity, there are in the U. S. S. R. a number of different types 
of penal sentences: committal to an ordinary prison; committal to a “correctional 
labor camp”; exile; and “resettlement.” The study of Dallin and Nicolaevsky, it 
should be noted, refers for the most part to the “correctional labor camp,” which 
apparently is the most prevalent form of detention involving penal labor. Whether 
and to what extent penal labor is practiced in ordinary prisons is not made clear; 
apparently it is sometimes but not always combined with the other sentences 
referred to. 

On the recurring question of the number of penal workers, Dallin and 
Nicolaevsky advance an estimate of eight to twelve millions. Apparently they 
refer here to the population of the “correctional labor camps” alone. In the light 
of generally known facts of recent Soviet history (the purges of 1936-1938, the 
mass deportations of Balts and Poles in 1940, and so on), one can readily agree 
that the Soviet penal population as a whole must be large by Western standards, 
and that the number of penal workers in particular may well run into the 
hundreds of thousands, if not millions. It must be observed, however, that the 
authors do not make entirely clear just how their estimate is obtained. While they 
compile a list of 125 identified regions where penal labor camps are in operation, 
they do not indicate how, if at all, the number of prisoners is derived from the 
number of camps. Also cited is a variety of estimates running from five to forty 
millions, advanced in other sources, including “German documents which fell 
into the hands of the Allies,” the place of deposition not indicated, and the opinion 
of the “noted and cautious” economist, S. N. Prokopovicz. 

Regrettably, the most important question of policy and procedures concerning 
the committal of persons to the penal-labor camps is referred to only incidentally, 
and the views expressed on it are perhaps even more controversial than other 
features. The startling thesis is advanced that the sentences are increasingly for 
economic as distinct from political reasons, that is, because the NKVD needs 
“fresh human material” to carry out its grandiose projects (pp. 103-4). The 
evidence for this consists of such oracular assertions as the following: “There 
was, for example, no political necessity for sending a million men and women 
from eastern Poland, the Baltic countries, and Bessarabia to prison camps in 
1939-40, when these regions were annexed by the Soviet Union. There was no 
political sense in sending to labor camps many thousands of men and women 
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from among the small national groups whose ‘autonomous regions’ were 
liquidated during the war. There is not the least doubt that whenever an 
important measure of suppression is being discussed and prepared, the NKVD 
never forgets its great economic function—to fill the perpetual need for replace- 
ments for the dwindling population of the labor camps” (p. 104). 

There is not space to discuss the account of the evolution of the penal-labor 
system from revolutionary times, which is intertwined with the discussion of penal 
life. Undoubtedly there is some foundation for the thesis developed here that 
the Russians have tended to veer from an ideology emphasizing social responsi- 
bility and regeneration to one emphasizing individual guilt and punishment; the 
discussion is far too sketchy, however, to provide a clear and authoritative picture 
of these trends. 

The usefulness of this book is impaired throughout by inadequate documenta- 
tion. As the reader will not fail to note, much that gives color and tone to the dis- 
cussion is without citations, such as the statements: “At least once, in 1937, the 
NKVD assigned to each of its local agencies a fixed quota of people to be arrested. 
The specified number was rather high in each case” (p. 259); or the statement 
that as a result of the visit of a special NKVD commission to Vorkuta in 1938, 
“3000 “Trotskyites’ were reported to have been summarily executed. The interro- 
gation of this commission was frequently of such a nature that the prisoners 
soon after died” (p. 260). For practically all of Chapter VI, “The Land of the 
White Death,” a harrowing account of penal labor in the Far East, there is only 
one blanket reference to sources, the list including among other things “private 
information of persons who have a firsthand knowledge of the conditions in the 
Kolyma region” (p. 319). 

The subject of this book is important from any point of view. The authors 
are right in contending that it has received until now much too little attention 
from scholars in the Russian field. Regrettably, however, their own study falls far 
short of meeting the need for an authoritative work. In view of the nature of its 
weaknesses, many will perhaps share my concern that it has been published by a 
university press. 


Columbia University ABRAM BERGSON 


The London Compositor: Documents Relating to Wages, Working Conditions 
and Customs of the London Printing Trade, 1785-1900. Edited by Ellic Howe. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. 528. $10.50. 


There are many trades and industries much older than the printing crafts, but 
probably none has such a well-documented history. Perhaps this condition results 
from the very nature of the printing trades. Employment in such business required 
literacy long before most tailors, cordwainers, blacksmiths, and other older crafts- 
men could read or write. Since the compositors, pressmen, and their masters had 
both the ability and the means to record their activities and agreements, their 
customs, trade practices, wage scales, and working rules of bygone days can be 
studied today without incurring the usual risks of inference or surmise based 
upon a few isolated scraps of information. 

In The London Compositor, Ellic Howe has assembled a comprehensive set of 
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documents that provides valuable source material for any person seeking precise 
knowledge of the wages, working conditions, and customs of the London printing 
trade from 1785, when trade-unionism first developed, to the twentieth century. 
The contents include collective agreements, letters, reports, resolutions, and 
various other papers that serve as vehicles of communication incidental to the 
process of organizing, bargaining, and settling disputes. 

While the book is mainly a collection of documents, it is in effect an excellent 
treatise on the rise and fall of the piecework system and a case study of employer- 
employee adjustments of working conditions during the transition of a manual 
craft into a fully mechanized industry. The documents are well classified and 
explained. The editor weaves them together with ample comment and supple- 
mental information so that the reader can perceive the significance of passages 
that otherwise might be obscure to all but the most specialized scholars. Besides 
the notes linking together the documents covering the 1785 to 1900 period, the 
editor includes in the book a sixty-page introduction in which he summarizes 
earlier history and supplies general background information. 

With considerable particularity, the documentary history shows the origins 
of many of the working rules that distinguish labor relations in modern compos- 
ing rooms. If twentieth-century negotiators think they are dealing with new 
problems for which there is no easy solution, they may find some comfort in 
the chronicles of negotiations which occurred when the printing trades were 
still in infancy. Featherbedding, limitations on apprentices, and other rules 
designed to protect the income and job security of journeymen in the trade are 
older than trade-unions. As far back as 1587 the Stationers’ Company in London 
adopted certain policies to alleviate discontent among journeymen printers. These 
policies included, for example, a rule that no apprentices would be employed so 
long as journeymen were in want of work. Another rule provided that type forms 
once used could not be used over again unless unemployed compositors got 
compensation, because the regular use of standing forms would materially lessen 
the amount of work available for journeymen. 

The volume does not purport to reproduce every known document relating to 
the subject, but the editor has apparently made an intelligent selection of such 
papers as will be of lasting value. It merits examination by any person studying 
the economic history of printing or the history of collective bargaining, wage 
systems, apprenticeship, employer associations, or trade-unionism. 


Washington, D.C. WituraM M. LEIsERson 


Joseph Weydemeyer, Pioneer of American Socialism. By Karl Obermann. New 
York: International Publishers Company, 1947. Pp. 160. $2.25. 


The reader must approach this valuable little book with care, for Karl Ober- 
mann, the author, spices it with colorful words to give it a Marxist flavor. Yet the 
book helps fill two important gaps in American history: it reveals new information 
on the origin of the American labor movement; and it is a case study in the 
influence of German immigrants on the development of American culture. 

Joseph Weydemeyer gave up a career as an officer in the Prussian Army for 
the hazardous occupation of editing revolutionary newspapers. He was a good 
friend of Karl Marx, and worked closely with him. He edited a communist paper 
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in Frankfurt, Germany. He was active in the ill-fated revolution of 1848-1849, 
and when this uprising was crushed, unlike many other leaders, he remained in 
Germany trying to mend the broken ranks of the radicals. With the authorities 
on his tail, he finally was forced to flee, and got out of Germany one jump ahead 
of the police. 

Weydemeyer first went to Switzerland, but failed to earn enough to support 
himself and his family, and came to America hoping for a better turn in his 
personal fortune. In New York, he struggled without success to edit his own 
revolutionary paper. Almost singlehandedly he created a German workingmen’s 
movement in New York City which had a very radical platform but few 
supporters. 

He moved West in the hope of bettering himself financially, and as he became 
more successful he grew less radical. (The author, however, does not admit this.) 
His chief work was with the anti-slavery movement, and by 1860, he and his 
communist friends were plugging hard for the election of Abraham Lincoln to 
the presidency. It is interesting to note that Lincoln both looked for and received 
the support of foreign-born Marxists in the campaign of 1860. 

The author tries to show that Weydemeyer was important in the rising Civil 
War and postwar labor movement and ties his name to Sylvis, Cameron, and 
other leaders of the National Labor Union. Mr. Obermann’s comments are inter- 
esting, but I do not think he proves his point. 

The research for the book is fairly good. Mr. Obermann missed some important 
sources, but he seems to have studied a good deal of primary material and to 
have consulted the leading secondary works. He writes sincerely and captures the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and idealism which marked most of Weydemeyer’s career. 
But the author cannot forget his revolutionary phraseology, and as if to salve his 
conscience for tending to be objective, he throws in unproved generalizations on 
the nature of slavery, the Civil War, and the social role of Abraham Lincoln in 
order to give the book a Marxist ring. If the reader will be on guard, slaughter 
many of the adjectives, and amputate some of the generalizations, he will have an 
interesting and worth-while account of a man about whom American economists 
and historians should know more than they do. 


College of the City of New York JONATHAN GRossMAN 


History of the Labor Movement in the United States, from Colonial Times to the 
Founding of the American Federation of Labor. By Philip S. Foner. New 
York: International Publishers Company, 1947. Pp. 576. $4.50. 


Comparison between this volume and the treatment of the same period in the 
first two volumes of the Commons history is inevitable. Mr. Foner has obviously 
worked diligently through the source materials of the period and also through 
personal memoirs and general histories that have appeared since the date of the 
Commons study. He has a good eye for colorful and dramatic incidents, and is 
able very often to embellish familiar events with additional detail. Despite these 
ad¢'tions, one’s main impression is that little of basic importance has been added 
to the earlier account. The ups and downs of union strength, the ventures into 
political action, the gradual development from local unions to city-wide and later 
national federations of labor—all these stand out in much the same dimensions 
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as in the Commons history. On many points, indeed, Mr. Foner’s account is a 
good deal more abbreviated than the earlier study. 

The main effort of Mr. Foner’s study is to reinterpret the events of the period 
in accordance with Marxist hypotheses about the development of labor move- 
ments under capitalism. He is concerned to show, not only that “labor” in some 
organic sense has played a vital role in American political history, but that in the 
process American workers have become increasingly class-conscious and united, 
increasingly aware of the need to break down barriers of race or craft or 
geography and to fuse all their energies in joint defense of the class interests of 
all workers. The demonstration of this thesis, however, consists in little more than 
the use of conventional Marxist terminology. Any joint effort by a number of 
local unions or other labor groups, even for rather obvious and practical purposes, 
is interpreted as a sign of awakening class-consciousness. The admission of a 
woman or a Negro to a trade-union or labor congress indicates a zeal for working- 
class solidarity, and so on. 

Strikes are frequently described as “great,” apparently on the basis of whether 
the leaders uttered the proper sentiments; success or failure of the strike seems 
to be of rather secondary importance. Words are exalted at the expense of events. 
Pages are given to quoting the stated principles of some political labor group and 
the speeches of its leaders. The demise of the organizations a few years later is 
often passed over very briefly, and the author does not seem particularly inter- 
ested in explaining it. More careful reflection on the reasons for the high mortality 
rate of these groups might have raised some doubts concerning the class-con- 
sciousness of American workers. | 

The Commons-Perlman theory of the labor movement is denounced in the 
Preface as “an apologia of Gompersism—craft unionism, no politics in the unions, 
and community of interest between labor and capital... . . Recent events have 
completely exploded this analysis of the history of the labor movement.” These 
recent events (for example, the rise of the C.I.O.) Mr. Foner expects to portray in 
a later volume. The events depicted in the present volume, however, lend very 
little support to his attack on the Wisconsin school. Stripped of the author’s 
special terminology, they remain the familiar events recounted by Commons and 
his followers. The evidence remains as clear as ever that American trade-unions 
did not achieve stability and a continuing influence on the economy until they 
had cut free from both revolutionary and reformist political objectives. 

A trade-unionism which is basically conservative and capitalist (and this desig- 
nation fits the major groups in the C.I.O. as well as the A. F. of L.) naturally 
seems abhorrent to a devout socialist. But one cannot make the monster go away 
simply by continuing to assert that it is not there. 

Treatment of groups that the author thinks were on the wrong ideological 
track is rather succinct. Treatment of Gompers and other early A. F. of L. 
leaders is not merely succinct but has a marked polemical tinge. A reader 
unfamiliar with other histories of the labor movement might get a rather dis- 
torted view of various personalities and organizations from this account. To the 
reader already familiar with the subject matter, the book will prove both readable 
and provocative. 


Yale University Lioyp G. Reynotps 











Rejoinders 


To THE Epirors oF THE JouRNAL OF Economic History: 


In Mr. Nussbaum’s review of War and Prices in Spain he concedes that the 
data are extensive and reliable, but says “the text” adds little to “the figures” 
except from “official acts of governmental organs and . .. . legislation.” Anyone 
who looks for himself will see there are “additions” from contemporaneous peri- 
odicals, memoirs, books of travel, economic classics, central-bank records, ecclesias- 
tical documents, colonial dispatches, and diplomatic correspondence. In range and 
variety these are exceptional, if not unique, in basic price history. Furthermore, 
my most frequent citation is Alcaldes de Casa y Corte documents, which Kany, a 
literary historian, also used most often in his Life and Manners in Madrid. Mr. 
Nussbaum says prices “for some ninety different products” are listed for 1651- 
1800, and “some of these are reduced to price-index form.” More than 94 per cent 
are. I did not indicate the length of my day or week collecting data, but merely 
stated how long “it was generally possible to work” in hospital archives (Dean 
Haskins was restricted to one hour a day at Toledo [Mediaeval Science, p. 229], 
where the only limit in the hospital archives was one’s physical endurance). 

I did not “hint” but clearly stated that the marked lag of wages behind prices 
in 1751-1800 stimulated economic development through profit inflation, incentive 
to invest, and capital formation. Data for Spain, England, and France support my 
thesis. Mr. Nussbaum contends “it would be just as correct to say that low wages 
limited the market of the . . . . capitalist and that bad social conditions limited” 
productivity. If low wages had “limited the market,” to the injury of capitalists 
in general, prices necessarily would have fallen. They could not have risen, as they 
did. Since I spoke (p. 223) of “the decrease in efficiency [in England] resulting 
from ... . the lower standard of consumption accompanying the fall in real 
wages,” Mr. Nussbaum’s observation concerning “bad social conditions” is hardly 
original. But if they limited productivity sufficiently to obstruct capital formation, 
why have both Soviet Russia and the British Labour government kept real wages 
from rising in an effort to develop their industries? 

I did not say (THe Tasks or Economic History, Vol. IV) that “in patterns 
.... Wherein change is of the essence, the price symbol loses all integrity ... .” 
or anything resembling that. By pointing out that estimates of price movements 
over the longest possible periods “in terms of any specific monetary unit or price 
system” are “valuable” (zbid., p. 50), I said the opposite. The justification for not 
extending price series over too long a period, which Mr. Nussbaum could not 
see, can be found in any standard work on index numbers. He asks whether a 
political state is “in any sense valid as a unit for... . price history.” Since states 
have independent monetary systems, obviously they must be taken separately in 
basic research. The price histories of most countries, written from primary 
sources, embody more than twenty-five years’ work. Is life expectancy great 
enough for anyone to tackle even three countries? By using my index, Mr. Nuss- 
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baum could easily have seen that the “one pregnant sentence neither repeated nor 
developed” is by no means the only place I consider the interdependence of 
monetary disorder and economic decadence. Also he would have seen how closely 
my “story” is related to economic and political history and to economic thought 
and how “communicative” I was in regard to what the “data mean” to me. My 
serious errors in saying “prices” lagged behind “wages” (p. 223, lines 6-7) 
instead of the reverse, and “seventeenth” instead of eighteenth (p. 54, line 2), Mr. 
Nussbaum did not catch. Incidentally, two of his three page references to my 
work are wrong. 

Mr. Nussbaum’s omissions rival his inaccuracies. He overlooked wages and 
price control (to which entire chapters are devoted), effects of wars on prices 
(particularly the insignificant influence in 1651-1700 and the tendency for prices 
to fall during conflicts with strong naval powers in most of the eighteenth century 
and to rise after their close), secular and cyclical movements, changes in price 
relationships of groups and commodities, beneficial results of monetary stability, 
catastrophic consequences of alternate inflation and deflation (the worst possible 
type of monetary behavior), and riots resulting from violent price changes. These 
are fundamental. 


University of Chicago Eart J. HAMILTON 


To THE Eprrors oF THE JouRNAL oF Economic History: 


As space for rejoinder is properly limited, I wish to restrict myself to three 
points. 1. In his article on “The Use and Misuse of Price History,’ Mr. 
Hamilton says that if price index numbers are properly made and “if they are 
limited to spans not exceeding, say, fifty years, with the base near the middle of 
the period, they can indicate the time and the direction of change in the purchas- 
ing power of money with precision and measure the magnitude of change with 
sufficient accuracy to meet a wider variety of historical needs than any scholar 
can now visualize or foresee.” I take it that this means that the connection 
between prices at one end and another of a long period is at best uncertain and, 
in the case of some social disruption, meaningless except as arithmetic. 

2. Turgot said long ago that to understand economics, it is necessary to ignore 
national boundaries. Sombart, completing Der Moderne Kapitalismus, said, “Now 
that the economic history of Europe has been written, it is possible to write the 
economic history of England, France, etc.” Spain was integral with Europe, and 
all the connections, import and export, exchange, travel, migration, and the like 
are relevant to the price situation. By Mr. Hamilton, they are only slightly noticed. 
3. Mr. Hamilton’s index guides the reader to several expressions about “the inter- 
dependence of monetary disorder and economic decadence” that do not cohere— 
among others, “Economic decadence aggravated .. . . depreciation” (p. 4); infla- 
tion was “at once a result and a fundamental cause of the economic decline” (p. 
37); “chaotic price behavior not only perturbed economic life but ranked as an 
important factor in Spanish decadence” (p. 134); “It was scarcely fortuitous that 
extraordinary stability of commodity prices accompanied the economic revival.” 


University of Wyoming F. L. NussBaum 











Research Notes 


By Rateu W. ano Mortet E. Hipy 


In April 1948, the Social Science Research Council made grants-in-aid to the 
following individuals who are conducting research of interest to economic his- 
torians: Vernon H. Jensen, for a history of industrial relations in the nonferrous 
metals industry (renewal); Cyrus H. Karraker, for a study of the social and 
economic significance of piracy in the American colonies; Donald L. McMurry, 
for a study of the American Railway Union strike of 1894; Theo Suranyi-Unger, 
for an institutional analysis of private enterprise versus collective planning; Floyd 
L. Vaughan, for a study of the English patent system, with particular reference 
to compulsory licensing and other aspects which differ from our patent system; 
Bernard D. Weinryb, for a study of the economic and social development of the 
Middle East. 

Among the Research Training Fellowships granted by the Social Science 
Research Council for 1948 are the following: Margaret R. Beattie, for training in 
agricultural economics and research on the social and economic history of land 
use and ownership in the Corn Belt; Charlotte J. Erickson, for study of the 
recruitment of European immigrant labor by American industry, 1865-1885; 
Solomon B. Levine, for field study of the effects of technological change upon 
union-management relations in the New England woolen and worsted textile 
industry; Alan S. Manne, for research on joint cost and supply relations of refined 
petroleum products in the United States; Robert A. Potash, for research on early 
industrial development in Mexico, 1821-1846. 

The first awards under a special program of the Committee on Research in 
Economic History are as follows: John H. Dales, for study and for research on 
the development of the hydroelectric industry in Canada; Robert B. Johnson, for 
preparation of a dissertation on government regulation of economic enterprise in 
Virginia, 1750-1820; Harold C. Passer, for preparation of a history of the electrical 
manufacturing industry in the United States; Jelle C. Riemersma, for research 
on the development of early capitalism as influenced by the Protestant ethics of 
some Dutch merchant groups, 1500-1700; Robert R. Staley, for study of economic 
history and for research on the role of government in the Pennsylvania economy, 
1681-1776; Clarence L. Ver Steeg, for research on the career of Robert Morris as 
superintendent of finance in the American Revolution. 

Through grants from the Rockefeller Foundation and the Committee on 
Research in Economic History, Leland H. Jenks and Thomas C. Cochran, while 
working on their own research projects, are enabled to participate with Arthur 
H. Cole and a few graduate students in an informal group interested in the history 
of entrepreneurship at Harvard University during the academic year 1948-1949. 

John Simon Guggenheim Memorial awards in 1948 were made to Warren C. 
Scoville for a study of the effects upon French industry and economic life of the 
persecution and migration of the Huguenots before and after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes; to Louis M. Hacker for a study of the American post-Civil War 
generation, 1865-1900, in industrial and intellectual terms; and to Engel Slutter 
for a study of Dutch-Iberian colonial rivalry in the seventeenth century. 
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The fellowships in business history for 1948-1949 were awarded to Joe B. 
Frantz of the University of Texas and to Vincent P. Carosso of the University of 
California. In September both recipients began a period of a year in study and 
research at the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration. One of 
the fellowships was sponsored by the Business Historical Society, the other 
anonymously. 

The Business History Foundation has voted to contribute a sum toward the 
publication of a book by Muriel E. Hidy entitled George Peabody, Merchant and 
Financier. 

The Carnegie Corporation has made a grant of $150,000 to Columbia Uni- 
versity toward the support of an Institute of European Studies. The sum is 
payable over a period of five years. “The Institute will develop a graduate-level 
program of teaching and research, drawing upon all of the departments in the 
social sciences and the humanities which are in a position to contribute to an 
understanding of Western Europe.” 

Among items recently made available for inspection at the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Library, Hyde Park, New York, are the following: a receipt book of John 
Taylor, merchant (New York City?), 1764-1777; a letter book of Jacob and 
William Walton, New York City merchants, 1766-1777; Quackenbush family 
papers, mostly relating to land transfers, 1768-1935, but also including papers of 
Nicholas Quackenbush relating to his service in the Revolutionary War; a receipt 
book of Nicholas Lansing, Albany merchant, 1770-1834; correspondence and 
other papers of Peter Van Gaasbeek, Kingston merchant, 1773-1797. Requests for 
information concerning the content and extent of these materials should be 
addressed to the library. 

Through the secretary of the Lexington Group, it is reported that Miss Laura 
E. Armitage, member of the staff of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Company, 
is devoting her entire time to “keeping track of and securing the preservation of 
C & O historical records.” Miss Elva M. Ferguson is preparing a bibliography of 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company material. She is the librarian of the company. 
Mrs. Joseph S. Jackson and Miss Carolyn Curtis are compiling a guide to the 
archives of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Company for publica- 
tion in 1949. 
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